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A NEIGHBOR, passing by, glances 
through your window and sees you 
in the living-room. But you are 
around the corner on Main Street, 
ordering from the druggist. You are 
in a nearby town, chatting with a 
friend. You are in a distant city, 
delivering a message of cheer 
and reassurance. You are across 
a continent, or an ocean, talking 
clearly and easily, as if distance 
had ceased to be... . Your neigh- 
bor, returning, glances in again. 
You are still in your living-room. 

Your telephone is you. In a 
moment it multiplies and pro- 
jects your personality to many \ 


















different places and many people, 
near or far. Part of your very self is 
in every telephone message— your 
thoughts, your voice, your smile, 
your words, the manner that is you. 

All you see is the familiar tele- 
phone instrument in your office or 
home. Back of it are hundreds of 
thousands of trained employees, at- 
tending almost endless stretches of 
wire—so that you may call, easily 
and quickly, any one of more than 
sixteen million telephones in this 
country and an additional thirteen 
million in other lands. 


tem Exhibit in the Communication Building, 
Century of Progress Exposition, Chicago. 


Roa 
AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
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RESOURCES OF THE SOUTH 
ERICH W. ZIMMERMANN 


FEW years ago some people were wondering how rich 

they were; now they are apt to wonder how poor they 
are. Most of them probably are not getting much further 
than the wondering state. It is easy enough to make a neat 
list of assets including lot, home, furniture, cars, securities, 
etc., but to arrive at a sensible valuation of these items is any- 
thing but easy. An inventory which simply counts the num- 
ber of shares of stocks, of bonds, of automobiles, etc., looks 
very scientific but may not be worth the paper on which it is 
written. The personal value which the owner attaches to an 
heirloom may be coldly disregarded by the auctioneer and the 
bidders. The par value, no matter how beautifully it is en- 
graved on our securities, especially nowadays, is hardly more 
than a mocking misrepresentation. 

If we do not know how poor we are, at least we have 
learned that the proper evaluation of our financial status is 
not merely a matter of numbers, of sizes, of weights, and of 
volume ; it must take into account not only our own estimation 
but also the myriad of ideas and forces to which we refer as 
the market—the real estate market, the security market, the 
auction sale of antiques, etc. Above all, we have come to 
| realize that the state of our well-being to a large extent de- 
pends on our neighbors, not merely on what they do but espe- 
cially on what they have. “Keeping up with the Joneses” is 
more than a funny sheet headline. It drives home the relativ- 
ity of all wealth. 

It is strange that in appraising the wealth or the resources 
; [ 213] 
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of a region we still cling with surprising tenacity to the old 
method. We think that by counting acres of land, tons of 
coal, barrels of oil, degrees of temperature we can appraise 
the resources of a country or region. In reality, the inventory 
method breaks down in this case with as much, if not greater, 
force as it does in the evaluation of individual wealth. The 
appraisal of regional resources like that of private property 
values must recognize the functional nature of wealth, its 
relativity, its dependence on the market. We hear much of 
the great resources of the South. How great are they when 
evaluated, not by the inventory method, but in terms of func- 
tional and relative economic values? What are they worth in 
the estimation of that mysterious appraiser—the market? 


*x* * * * *K KX K 


Before we can enter on our quest of an understanding of 
Southern resources, we must make clear what we mean by re- 
sources. To many, resources and natural resources are synon- 
ymous, natural in this case being used as the opposite of 
man-made or man-affected. With that interpretation I can- 
not agree; for whether an untransformed aspect of nature 
can be considered a resource, that is to say, an environmental 
agency of human want satisfaction, depends as much on 
human wants and social objectives, on human ingenuity, abil- 
ities, and the state of the arts, as it does on the untransformed 
aspects of nature themselves. Subtropical climate means one 
thing in a colonial economy employing Africans, semi-im- 
munized against certain climatic effects, another thing in a 
machine economy employing white men; it means one thing 
before the introduction of the artificial humidifier in textile 
mills, the perfection of house cooling systems, and the isola- 
tion of the malaria germ, and a very different thing after 
these artificial elements have been introduced. Topography, 
situs, and distance take on new meaning as railroads and auto- 
mobiles replace the stage coach and the river boat and as 
long-distance transmission of electric power becomes a reality. 
What is left of original fauna and flora when the last rem- 
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nants of the primeval forest have almost disappeared and 
when cultivated crops, often brought from distant places, 
occupy the best sections? 

By this time, nature and culture have become so inter- 
twined that little can be gained from an attempt to isolate the 
natural resources. Cultural and natural resources are insep- 
arable and can only be considered together. The natural land- 
scape has become the cultural landscape and over it, like a 
film, is spreading the artificial environment of machine civil- 
ization, obeying not the laws of organic nature. 

Why must this point be stressed? What conclusions must 
be drawn from it? In my opinion, it means that the study of 
resources must involve as much an analysis of the cultural 
superstructure as of the underlying physical elements ; it must 
include above all a critical search of social objectives. The 
question cui bono must be uppermost. We must know what 
kind of a society we want to see develop in this Southland be- 
fore we can appraise its resources; for resources are the en- 
vironment, natural and cultural, appraised as to its capacity 
to fulfill social objectives no less than to satisfy individual 
wants. 

Societies differ radically as regards the place which the 
individual occupies within the group. A society conceived in 
the philosophy of “rugged individualism” expects from its en- 
vironment performances very different from those demanded 
by a society using social control. It seems so logical to look 
upon resources as the foundation, the starting point, but, un- 
fortunately perhaps from the standpoint of ideology, the 
choice of the foundation material depends on the height of 
the building, the anatomy of the superstructure, the material 
used for the building, and the purpose to which the building 
is to be put. Thus instead of saying: “Tell us what kind of 
resources the South has and I shall tell you what its future 
will be,” we might with equal, perhaps even with greater, logic 
say: “Tell us what kind of a society you want in the South, 
and I shall tell you what kind of resources you have.” 
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This functional interpretation of resources, moreover, 
makes any static interpretation of a region’s resources appear 
futile ; for resources change not only with every change of so- 
cial objectives, respond to every revision of the standard of 
living, change with each new alignment of classes and indi- 
viduals, but also with every change in the state of the arts— 
institutional as well as technological. The commercialization 
of a perfected mechanical cotton picker would, overnight, 
radically alter the resource scheme of the South. The experi- 
ment now going on in Chapel Hill of sowing cotton broadcast 
and using it not for fiber but for alpha cellulose, if successful, 
would call for an equally drastic reappraisal of Southern re- 
sources. If Herty is right in his belief that Southern pine 
will become the raw material of a Southern paper industry, 
our forests, now a serious liability in many counties, may be 
turned into a valuable asset. Change the laws governing the 
employment of labor in mills and our resources in human skill 
and willingness and patience will have to be subjected to com- 
plete revaluation. Change the laws regulating public utilities 
and our hydro-electric power sites will have to be reappraised. 
Resources, in other words, are in constant flux. No one can 
say with certainty and accuracy from one day to the next 
what a region’s resources are. 

Interpreted in this light, resources become very elusive 
elements ; their appraisal requires an all-embracing view, little 
short of omniscience, and no appraisal is more difficult than 
the economic appraisal. In no other field of human endeavor 
are regional influences submerged more deeply in a vast sea of 
world-wide forces, are local aspects lost more completely in 
an inextricable maze of threads that start in one continent, 
reach over to another, are lost in a third, only to reappear 
again in a fourth. Modern economy is a price-exchange- 
market economy and few- areas, if any—and least of all a 
region like the Southern cotton belt—can be hermetically 
sealed against the all-pervading influence of world economy. 


* * * * * K KX 
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Regional geography is coming into vogue and I welcome 
it. There is nothing in the nature of things that forbids 
regional studies in geography. Isobars and isotherms are real 
lines of division; glacial, volcanic, and erosive action reaches 
so far and no further; soils appear in close, neatly divided 
zones; water sheds, drainage areas, and centers of mineral- 
ization are definite realities. Likewise, the sociologist with 
demographic, ethnological, and similar interests can follow 
the new style of regional study; for culture areas are real 
divisions that can be traced on the map and culture patterns 
reveal themselves to the discerning and informed observer 
who can almost paint them with a brush. The extent of 
Huguenot influence, the survival of frontier mores or of 
Scotch folkways, the integrity of Valdese or Moravian culture 
values can be studied. Geographical and cultural studies can 
gain much from regional research. 

The problems of regional economics, however, are infi- 
nitely more complex, for through the market, through ex- 
change, through price, all regions, in part at least, are tied up 
with all others. To appraise the resources of the South as a 
cotton producer one must know the resources of competitive 
cotton belts, actual or potential. What is more, one must 
know the actualities and potentialities of the competitive fibers. 
We must know the size of the market, its reaction to popular 
likes and dislikes, its trends. We must know at what price 
spread the Japanese or Shanghai mill owner prefers Indian 
cotton to American upland. When we know all this, a new 
tariff law may suddenly upset the equilibrium of forces and 
call for a new appraisal along changed contours. In price 
economy, a good cotton belt is not one that can swamp the 
earth with fiber in amounts far in excess of market require- 
ments, but one which, because of the proper consideration of 
all supply and demand factors, yields profits at least adequate 
to afford a decent living standard to all those who partake in 
its development. That is not simply a matter of climate, of 
soil, of relief, of labor supply, of credit, of laws and customs 
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governing the relation between owners and tenants, of the 
folkways and mores of the South. It is much more. The 
same array of natural and cultural aspects must be studied in 
many other places of the world and, finally, the interaction of 
all those conditions must be appraised through the mysterious 
forces of the world market of which the market price often is 
the only visible manifestation. The resources of our own cot- 
ton belt can be studied in far-off India, on the fields of Rus- 
sian Turkestan, in the mill towns of Lancashire, and in the 
exchanges of Liverpool, Bremen, and Alexandria no less 
effectively than right here. But useful conclusions will only 
result from the joint study of all these factors. 

True, there are regions in the world whose resources can 
be measured by purely local values. Large sections of the 
Orient are dreaming on in local self-sufficiency ; some sections 
of the Occident, in a mood of mad nationalism or chauvinism, 
or driven by fear, are seeking the nirvana in autarchy (self- 
sufficiency). But, surely, the South is not considering such 
isolationist schemes. So long as the South produces cotton, 
it may be expected to seek its economic salvation in the ex- 
change of its surplus with other parts of this country and with 
other countries of the world. 

se @ 2 © 8 @ 6 

There is another side to the story. So long as the South 
remains predominantly an agricultural region, it may be ex- 
pected to depend for the development of its own non-agricul- 
tural resources, its mineral wealth, its water-power sites, its 
resort assets, its railroads, etc., to a large extent on outside 
capital. A catalogue of Southern resources issued by the en- 
cyclopedic school which believes in enumerating every sample 
mineral and every type of soil and every variation of temper- 
ature and expects, by so doing, to give a picture of regional 
resources, no doubt will enumerate the petroleum, natural gas, 
lignite, and sulphur of Texas, the coal and iron ore of Ala- 
bama, the coal and asphalt of Kentucky, the water-power sites 
of the Southern Appalachian and the Ozarks, and so forth. 
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But are these Southern resources? Is the mere fact that the 
oil, the coal, the iron ore, the water-power, or the aluminum 
is produced in the Southern states conclusive proof that these 
are Southern resources? The aluminum reduction works at 
Badin, North Carolina, and at Alcoa, Tennessee, as well as 
the bauxite deposits of Arkansas belong to the Aluminum 
Company of America. Much of the oil of Tennessee and 
Louisiana, of Oklahoma and Kansas no less than the coal of 
Kentucky and West Virginia are largely owned by outsiders 
and controlled from Wall Street, from Chicago, from Detroit, 
etc. The Tennessee Coal, Iron and Railway Company which 
controls a large share of the Southern iron and steel industry 
is a subsidiary of the United States Steel Corporation. The 
sulphur of the gulf coast is earning interest and dividends for 
Northern and Southern security holders alike. The big power 
companies of the South are integral units of national power 
organizations, nationally owned, nationally controlled. Many 
a Southern textile mill takes orders from Northern commis- 
sion men and pays its tribute to Northern finishers; some, in 
fact, are owned by Northern tire manufacturers, others by 
Chicago department stores. The headquarters of the Gulf 
Oil Corporation are in Pittsburgh and those of the American 
Tobacco Company in New York. That the South may gain 
both directly and indirectly from such outside investments 
goes without saying. 

To be sure, there are Southern industries exploiting 
Southern resources, wholly owned and controlled by Southern 
capital, employing Southern labor under Southern law; but, 
from the economic point of view, many resources which, 
geographically considered, are Southern resources have ceased 
to be that in fact. It is also true that Southern skill, ingenuity, 
and training are contributing to the development of industry 
in other parts of the country and of the world. In other 
words, because of the mobility of capital achieved largely 
through the instrumentality of corporate organization, stock 
exchanges, banks, telephones, telegraphs, and radio, in mod- 
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ern market-exchange-price-economy, state boundaries and 
regional boundaries and even national boundaries have lost 
much of their former significance unless artificially restored 
through tariff walls, quota laws, immigration laws, etc. For- 
tunately, such measures, as yet at least, play little or no part 
in regional economics. 

Agricultural resources are not so generally affected by 
outside capital. Some Florida citrus groves are owned or 
controlled by outsiders; the sandhills of North Carolina have 
attracted Northern capital; Insull had invaded the grape fruit 
industry of the Southwest; a Hearst or a Brisbane may own 
Texas ranches or plantations; some “foreign” corporations 
may even invade cotton growing; national interests may enter 
the field of Southern dairying ; but the bulk of the staple crops 
continues to be produced by local interests. Big capital gen- 
erally prefers the safest and most promising investment op- 
portunities and steers clear of the risky, highly competitive, 
and generally less profitable activities of growing tobacco, 
cotton, and similar staple crops. That is the field which 
Grundy and his associates leave to the “provinces.” Hundreds 
of thousands of farmers, tenants, and croppers grow cotton, 
tobacco, and corn, in short, the staple cash crops and some 
supply crops. It is in these fields that the South has been 
allowed to preserve its economic independence—for excellent 
reasons. 

Nor is its independence severely challenged as regards the 
privilege of grappling with some of its gravest problems— 
the Negro problem, the problem of submerged classes, though 
it would be ungrateful not to acknowledge the assistance ren- 
dered by such agencies as the Rosenwald fund, the Rocke- 
feller-Spellman fund, the Social Science Research Council, 
and other foundations. But still, by and large, we may say: 
its assets the South shares with others; its liabilities are its 


own. 
To summarize this appraisal of Southern resources we 
can say that the economic appraisal of the resources of the 
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South, as of any region tied into national and world economy, 
must take into account all factors and forces which bear on 
the market in which the South buys and sells; that the energy 
and machine resources of the South are, to a large extent, 
worked in partnership with outside interests which, for his- 
torical and other reasons, command a large capital surplus; 
that this “foreign” participation extends also to certain agri- 
cultural specialties but that the development of the agricul- 
tural staples, for better or for worse, remains largely the 
undivided task of the South. 
SS eT eS Ss ee 

The interdependence of regions and the resulting relativity 
of regional resources can be exaggerated, however. A world 
in which everything is in flux, in which every local or regional 
situation no matter how remote or isolated it may be, is vitally 
affected by world-wide forces is a philosopher’s dream—not 
the world in which we live. There is no gainsaying that there 
are commodities which do not move freely as, for instance, 
real estate. Moreover, constant lags interfere with the smooth 
operation of interregional influences and world-wide forces. 
Thirdly, there are non-competing groups like Negro labor in 
some sections of the South, colonies of mountaineers in others, 
women labor in still other parts. To say, therefore, that all 
resources of a region are necessarily drawn into the whirlpool 
of world-wide forces is an exaggeration, perhaps even a gross 
exaggeration. 

It is probable, however, that these static local and regional 
elements which the stream of nation-wide and world-wide 
forces seems to pass by represent exceptions to the rule and 
possess insufficient importance to warrant a radical revision 
of the picture of interdependence which I have drawn. From 
the viewpoint of the region itself, however, such local elements 
may be of vital importance. Far be it from me to deny the 
justification for regional studies even in the field of economics. 
What I wish to stress is merely that such studies must be ap- 
proached with an open mind, a broad view which sees not only 
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the parts but also the whole, a discerning judgment which 
weighs interdependence of regions against dependence on 
other regions. 

“oS a ae ae oe 

What prophesies can be based on this appraisal? To what 
kind of a future does it point ? 

Since the Mechanical Revolution has been spreading over 
the earth no question is of greater significance for the future 
of any region than that of its industrializability. For indus- 
try means the use of inanimate energy or mechanical power, 
the coming of the machine, the lavish use of capital. It may 
mean greater risks, acceleration of tempo, excessive dynamics, 
but it also means an inherent superiority in market-exchange- 
price economy based on partial emancipation from the vagaries 
of organic life and on greater possibilities of conscious, espe- 
cially scientific, control. Just now it may look as if such in- 
herent superiority of scientific machine industry were largely 
illuscry. But, many an investor still would prefer to own 
stock in the United States Steel Corporation, the Aluminum 
Company of America, the Gulf Oil Corporation, the Southern 
Power Company, and scores of other units of power-machine 
industry to holding acres of tobacco and cotton land and 
square miles of piney woods. 

At present there are three major centers of industrializa- 
tion in the world. Twoare in Europe and one in the Northern 
and Eastern part of this country, roughly the region lying 
between St. Louis and Boston. There are many other sec- 
ondary areas of industrialization but they are, in part at least, 
dependent for tools and markets, for scientific advice in tech- 
nology and management, for credit, and for other aids on the 
three base centers of industry. These three areas lie in Hunt- 
ington’s zone of cyclonic storms which, in that authority’s 
opinion, possess a maximum of human energy. But they also 
lie in the zone possessing the best, that is, the most economic- 
ally worked coal-iron combinations. May I hasten to add that 
I consider Birmingham, Alabama, one of the ideal sites for 
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pig iron production, but may I not add that, as a steel making 
center, Birmingham suffers from serious defects, perhaps the 
most serious being its location in a predominantly agricultural 
area. The modern steel industry materially lowers the cost of 
production by using scrap* and agricultural regions are poor 
sources of metal scrap. Unfortunately, it is steel rather than 
pig iron which the modern machine age most eagerly requires. 

The coal-iron centers with the heavy industries, for rea- 
sons too complex to develop here, are veritable magnets which 
draw other industries to them. Rationalization calls for heat 
economy, for by-product and waste-product utilization. Thus, 
one of the strongest factors determining the location of indus- 
tries is what may be termed agglomeration. The coke oven 
yields gas, heat, sulphate of ammonia, pitch, tar, etc. There- 
fore, other industries are attracted which utilize these by- 
products such as the coal tar industry, the pharmaceutical 
industry, the fertilizer industry, other chemical industries 
using sulphate of ammonia, etc. The blast furnace slag may 
serve as a raw material for the cement industry. The machine 
industry wants to be near the source of its raw material. The 
automobile seeks the proximity of all of these. Moreover, in 
these days of mass production and mass consumption, the cen- 
ters of industry, being the center of labor supply, i.e., the 
population centers, are also the best markets. Finally, they 
yield the largest supply of secondary raw materials, the scrap 
metals, the shoddy, the waste paper, etc., which in turn gives 
rise to additional industries. Thus the best coal-iron centers 
become focal points of all industrial life. So long as industrial 
life rests on its present technological basis, it seems unlikely 
that the South will become a focus of machine industry of the 
nature and magnitude of the Northeast. 

Yet, forces of disintegration and of decentralization are 
at work. To a large degree, the industrial map of today is 


* According to recent testimony before a government investigating body in 
Washington given by the head of the Iron and Steel Scrap Institute, the Amer- 
ican steel industry is operating on a sixty per cent scrap basis, only forty per 
cent of steel being made from pig iron. 
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still steam-oriented. The industrial map of tomorrow will be 
electricity-oriented. Steam centralizes; electricity decentral- 
izes. Our secondary center of industry in the Southeast built 
largely on a basis of hydroelectricity and the new industrial- 
ization of the Southwest just getting under way furnish 
eloquent testimony of the decentralizing effects of electrifica- 
tion. The marvelous progress made in recent years in fuel 
economy, in power engineering, and along related lines has re- 
sulted in a mobilization of energy which cannot fail to bring 
about further decentralization of industry. When five pounds 
of coal yielded at best one kilowatt hour—and that was not so 
long ago—the long distance transport of coal paid only under 
exceptionally favorable conditions. But now that under best 
performances it takes less than one pound of coal to generate 
a kilowatt hour, coal can move about more freely. Coal as a 
source of electrical energy has become lighter. Moreover, the 
increased use of oil has materially contributed to this mobil- 
ization of energy and further progress along the lines of 
dieselization will greatly stimulate the wanderlust of indus- 
tries not definitely tied to certain raw materials. Markets 
will gain in importance as factors determining the location of 
industries and further improvements of the means and arts of 
transportation and communication will keep the ball rolling. 

Among the industries not bound to the raw material, the 
textile industry is the most important single group. Whether 
this “wander fever” will help the South or hinder it, is difficult 


'to say. Certain it is that the great centers of population 


which are found in Asia, eastern Europe, and elsewhere will 
become fairly self-sufficient as textile producers. 

Many see in agricultural diversification a solution of some 
Southern problems. I myself lean strongly in that direction. 
I was, therefore, unpleasantly surprised when I read O. E. 
Baker’s discussion of agricultural trends in which this eminent 
authority shows that the South is losing in relative importance 
as a producer of dairy products, of pork and other meats, etc. 
One of the important reasons he gives is the gradual concen- 
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tration of production on the zones of optimum productivity. 
Hog raising is centering more and more in and around Iowa; 
dairying in and around Minnesota, etc. In general, Amer- 
ican agriculture seems to have reached a stage of contraction 
to the best suited areas. Increased mobility resulting from 
improved transportation and communication facilities can 
hardly be expected to function otherwise. 

One of the brightest spots on the horizon of Southern re- 
source development is the recent announcement by Dr. Herty 
of the successful conclusion of experiments, mentioned before, 
demonstrating the suitability of Southern pine wood for paper 
making. Because of the speed with which the Southern sun 
brings timber to maturity, the South possesses a decided ad- 
vantage in that field. Distance from the supply of service 
chemicals and the inertia of established industry may delay 
the southward trek. Perhaps the vision itself will prove but 
a mirage, but our hopes have some basis. 

Ss 6 2-2 oe ew 8 

We, in the South, who see not only the considerable 
achievements of the recent past but also the hardships that 
inferior advantages still imply, the pitiful effects of stunted 
growth, the misery of social groups still submerged, emotion- 
ally, perhaps even passionately, hope for a better future. Yet, 
as economists, we must rationalize our emotions. Most of us 
are teaching and preaching the doctrine of regional special- 
ization, the doctrine that tells us that the region must seek its 
own salvation through the advancement of the whole of which 
it is but a part, and to the promotion of the weal of which it 
must unselfishly devote its energies. Most of us decry eco- 
nomic nationalism and exalt the glory of world economy, 
functioning through world-wide division of labor, regional 
specialization, and free trade. If we condemn economic na- 
tionalism we certainly must condemn economic regionalism. 
So long as we remain in the fold, believe in the mobility 
within the nation of labor and of capital, and, above all, in 
the blessings of specialization and trade, we must be prepared 
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to appraise the fate of regions in terms of their relationships 
to the commonweal. Regionalism like nationalism is a strong 
force. It is strong because it taps deepest emotions, it stirs 
the heart; but it is a two-edged sword. Abused it degenerates 
into neo-mercantilistic sectionalism—an impediment to prog- 
ress. Used rightly—but only when used rightly—it renders 
articulate latent powers, stirs friendly rivalries, and by lifting 
up each prrt, raises to higher levels the standards of the whole 
—a powerful force for the good! 














THE ALIEN PROBLEM TODAY 
HAROLD FIELDS 


I 


E HAVE no past figures whatsoever with which to 

compare present day immigration statistics. For the 
first time in our history more foreign-born persons are leaving 
the United States for permanent return abroad than are en- 
tering it, while as many immigrants are admitted into this 
country today in one year, as arrived in one week seven years 
ago, or in four days twenty years ago. The whole complexion 
of our immigration problem has changed. 

During the past 150 years we have evolved from a nation 
which invited workers to develop the abundance of free land 
we possessed, preached a philosophy of welcome to the op- 
pressed, and encouraged emigration to this country, to a na- 
tion marked by the absence of every one of these characteris- 
tics—in fact, to an era marked by contrasting factors for 
each one of these conditions. Today the hand of welcome to 
the stranger is a matter of the past, the “melting pot” is a 
mooted conclusion, while the opportunity for the alien to en- 
gage in industrial activity on land or in the shop is decreasing. 

What we are today nationally and racially is, in part, the 
result of two factors, to wit, the increase in our population by 
births, and the accretions to our population by the numbers 
of immigrants reaching this country. With the first factor 
we shall not concern ourselves in this paper. It is on the sec- 
ond factor that attention will be focused. 

Historically, the predominating nationality in the thirteen 
original colonies was English. In 1820, however (until then, 
immigration statistics had not been collected at all or had been 
left to the control and occasional reports of the individual 
states), waves of immigration by solid nationalities began 
with the tide of arrivals which brought over two million Irish- 
men to these shores in the next thirty years, immigrants who 
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were attracted by increasing industrial opportunities and 
accelerated in their arrivals by the then current appearance 
of the Irish famine. The Irish were followed by the Ger- 
mans, who, between 1850 and 1890, sent added millions over. 
In fact, by 1890 the British, the Irish, and the Germans 
alone accounted for approximately seventy per cent of the 
total number of immigrants who had arrived in this coun- 
try up to that time. Then there occurred a change in the 
migration loci of the world. Those who came here in larg- 
est numbers from that time on originated in countries of 
Central, Southern, and Eastern Europe, as contrasted with 
the Nordic countries that had constituted the migrating 
nations almost up to the close of the nineteenth century. Ital- 
ians, Russians, Poles, Austro-Hungarians—they came to us 
speaking a different language, accustomed to different stan- 
dards (yet in some respects not so different from those of the 
early Irish arrivals), and causing a different set of problems 
to confront us. Industrially, socially, as a political precipi- 
tate, they went through the processes of fusing with our own 
peoples and other foreign-born groups. But while their as- 
similation proceeded rapidly, their numbers produced new 
situations that had to be solved. One cannot look back at this 
huge infiltration of human population without a sense of 
amazement at the results achieved despite (probably, because 
of ?) this conglomerate mass of heterogeneous people. 
Because of technological processes, the practical absence 
of free economic land, and an increasingly significant un- 
employment problem, we have had to abandon the welcome 
mat at our door. We have come to realize that immigration 
must be regulated by the absorptive capacity of the land. Free 
land as such is no longer available in quantities that can yield 
justifiable returns, industry is overstocked with a labor supply, 
and the desire for an assimilated population is interpreted by 
many as requiring a curtailment in the numbers of immi- 
' grants. All of these facts have resulted in a series of re- 
strictive laws from 1921 to September, 1930, when President 
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Hoover instructed our consuls abroad to admit only those 
aliens who possessed sufficient money to guarantee that they 
would not be “likely to become a public charge,” even though 
they secured no employment. 

Such is the outline of the development of our immigra- 
tion movement down to the present. By numbers and by racial 
groups we have undergone a metamorphosis. We stand in a 
unique position at the present time when we of this gener- 
ation are witnessing the abrupt termination of a phenomenal 
migration from all parts of the world. We have arrived at a 
point when incoming additions of humans are at so low an 
ebb that we are able to take inventory in order to evaluate the 
types of our population groups and trends. | 

There is another reason why that sort of inventory should 
be encouraged at this point. The aftermath of the war with 
its economic and political problems, with the upheavals in the 
social and moral fabric of the poorer populations abroad, has 
threatened us with an influx of immigrants too vast to be dis- 
posed of without intensive study. 

Today there is a relative immobility of migration through- 
out the world. Nations are refusing the right of entrance to 
aliens unless they are self-supporting or are able to fill a 
needed occupation or trade that cannot be furthered by their 
own nationals. This situation, when related to the internal, 
economic, and political conditions here and abroad, has pro- 
duced a state of affairs that virtually demands a limitation to 
the number of immigrants admitted. The post-war period 
brought despair and poverty to Europe long before any real 
depression visited our shores. The strictures imposed by dic- 
tatorships caused our freedom of existence to appear as the 
one solitary haven left on the world’s surface. The urge to 
migrate toward us was tremendous, almost terrific. Had we 
not shut our doors when we did, millions would have sailed for 
America after the war (over 800,000 did in 1921), and flooded 
our land with a population of small purchasing power. The 
statements of our consuls abroad showed astounding waiting 
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lists ; it was not unusual to read that it would take ten, twenty, 
fifty, and even more years to satisfy the demands of all those 
asking for visas if the existent quotas in various countries 
were to be applied to those who had so registered. With the 
present decrease in arrivals that waiting list has decreased in 
size and the hopes of, and plans for, reaching here, are less 
sanguine in the average alien. 


II 


Here then, lies the background of our immigration policy. 
It has changed from a principle predicated upon the indi- 
vidual seeking entrance to one dominated solely by state 
policies. As a result, we are admitting to our shores fewer 
foreign-born than ever before in our history and we find 
that more aliens are leaving or have been expelled from the 
country, than have entered it. This is unique in immigration 
statistics. We are facing new conditions, new problems. The 
separation of families, the greater difficulties of movements of 
population, are but some of the results of this condition. By 
treating immigration regulations solely from the angle of our 
own circumstances, we have fairly well set aside all claims 
to its being entitled to consideration on the basis of external 
political and religious persecution or other human and world 
motives. We have set our stamp on such legislation as being 
governed by, and responsible to, our own domestic problems 
only. As a result our immigration figures indicate that pro- 
portionately more women are entering the United States to- 
day than men, more married folk than single persons, more 
individuals without occupation than workers, and fewer un- 
skilled laborers. No longer is this problem beset with fears 
of competitive labor and the lowering of standards of living. 
The present tendency is toward a reduction in our popula- 
tion, a decrease in extra workers, an exodus of unskilled lab- 
orers and their families, and a slow increase toward the unit- 
ing of heretofore separated families. But while fewer na- 
tionals of any country are entering the United States, the 
Nordics still form the major group. Furthermore, the dis- 
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tribution of residence of the foreign-born in the United 
States is widening, with the resultant gradual elimination of 
the slums and the facilitation of Americanization and assim- 
ilation programs. 

III 


The present status of the alien in this country, however, 
cannot be studied from the point of view of the incoming 
immigrants and foreign-born residents alone. Consideration 
must be given to the question of the numbers departing and 
the reasons therefor—a consideration made the more neces- 
sary because of the tremendous increase in the numbers leav- 
ing. The emigrants are of three classifications: first, those 
who are leaving of their own volition without fear of deporta- 
tion; secondly, those who are leaving of their own volition 
rather than chance deportation; and thirdly, those who are 
being deported. 

Figures show us that there are generally twice as many 
males as females among voluntary emigrants, an excess of 
married persons, and a preponderance of aliens who have al- 
ready attained their majority. The bulk of them leave the New 
England, Middle Atlantic, and Pacific states and their larg- 
est groups comprise laborers, servants, and those of no occu- 
pation (women and children). Families are departing whose 
field of labor is restricted because of the introduction of ma- 
chinery. The majority of this group are leaving the indus- 
trial states, where the need for unskilled labor has been seri- 
ously curtailed. The host of our voluntary emigrants, how- 
ever, are going abroad with their families because the rela- 
tively smaller savings that they have been able to retain have 
a much greater purchasing power abroad. The cost of living 
in rural sections of Europe is generally much lower than our 
own. One or two thousand dollars taken back to Europe is 
more than ample for the purchase of a comparatively comfort- 
able farm and home, as well as of some agricultural machin- 
ery and implements. These possessions will assure their owner, 
the former resident of America, a position of prestige and 
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honor which his thousand dollars here could not guarantee. 
Furthermore, the production made possible through the pos- 
session of mechanical equipment generally results in increased 
returns and a consequent happier life for the emigrated indi- 
vidual. 

Some of this latter group also explain their departure by 
the despair which oppresses them because of the discrimina- 
tions practiced against them by industries and the professions, 
by labor unions, and by the state. The fact that an alien’s 
own country practices the same discrimination does not sig- 
nify anything to him because there he is not the alien. But 
here he finds marked handicaps wherever he turns, particu- 
larly in these trying days of unemployment. In the days 
of our so-called prosperity when labor was at a premium, a 
national survey showed that three out of every five jobs 
were closed by businesses to the alien, that four out of every 
five memberships in labor unions were open to citizens only, 
and that in every state of the Union certain professions, occu- 
pations, and property rights were denied aliens.* Aliens 
have found it increasingly difficult to obtain work and the law- 
fully arrived immigrant, whose term of residence in this coun- 
try does not yet entitle him to citizenship, resents that attitude. 
Hence his greater willingness to return to the country where 
such discriminations are not so evident. 

Deportees have especially increased, more being expelled 
today in one month than were sent out during all of 1918. Of 
this group, about one-third are sent back to Mexico, and 
another third return to Europe, the major number going to 
Great Britain and Ireland. The bulk of these aliens, as well 
as of those who are leaving the country to avoid deportation, 
comes generally from those who had entered this country for 
permanent residence without legal consent or examination. 


IV 


And so we come, at last, to the conditions that these immi- 


grants have created for themselves and for us in this coun- 


* See Harold Fields, “Unemployment:and the Aliens,” South Atlantic Quarterly, 
January, 1931. 
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try. We face the realization that three are leaving for each 
one that enters. A strongly Nordic group, with the partic- 
ular exception of the Italians, is entering the United States. 
Females and those having no occupation predominate among 
the arrivals. And, as representative of the drop in immigra- 
tion, arrivals from Canada have decreased by ninety per cent 
(in other words one is entering this country for every ten 
only three years ago), from Mexico by ninety-seven per cent, 
from Germany by eighty per cent, from Ireland by ninety-six 
per cent, and so on. 

As a result, there are those who assert that the problem 
of the alien to this country, and the problems in this country 
facing the alien, are diminishing in their intensity and in their 
number. Although the severe reduction in immigrants is al- 
together too recent to admit of sound proof of such conclu- 
sions, and although such conditions have been tempered and 
perhaps been deepened by the period of economic stress 
through which we are passing, still there are certain tenden- 
cies existent which, in conjunction with a study of the factors 
underlying our immigration procedure, justify a few obser- 
vations. 

One of the most provocative and interesting conditions 
facing us today, with regard to the alien, is that of his natur- 
alization. This step or process has never been regarded as a 
sole evidence of the assimilation of the foreigner but it has 
been accepted as one item in the list of those factors that indi- 
cate true assimilation. Objectively and possessively the ten- 
dency of the alien to citizenship is worthy of consideration. 
That tendency has lately been tempered by the severe drop in 
the number of aliens taking the various steps to citizenship. It 
is a diminution, however, that is not due to the reduction in 
numbers of immigrants admissible under the 1930 clause, but 
rather it is the logical result of the relatively recent increase 
in the naturalization fees. Because citizenship is being 
stressed increasingly, as a qualification for employment, there 
is noticeable, nevertheless, an upward swing in naturalization 
statistics. 
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This practical purpose for citizenship (it is termed “pro- 
saic” by some in contrast with “patriotic”) is another phase 
of an interesting development in the condition of the immi- 
grant in this country. It is our wont as history passes behind 
the scenes, to forget the lapses, the pauses, the crude points 
observable here and there. In this case, we choose to look 
upon the naturalized aliens of six or seven decades ago as our 
pioneers, the new Americans whose body and soul were stirred 
by the spirit of our government and by the justice and oppor- 
tunity offered by our institutions. I am afraid that history 
will not bear out that conclusion when subjected to the lime- 
light of cold fact and analysis. Sheer patriotism alone does 
not prompt the native-born citizen to vote; so too the social, 
industrial, or political values of citizenship usually do not 
prompt the alien to begin naturalization. That step, however, 
is of definite worth to us because, the act of allegiance having 
been taken, the alien’s interest in our government and in its 
affairs finds lively response ; we note he is quick to exercise its 
prerogatives and to accept its responsibilities. 

It should be our aim to naturalize all aliens, not, however, 
by force nor by coercion. Discrimination against aliens is but 
a modified form of that method. Such citizens become “yes- 
men” in attitude and “no-men” in civic activities. Worse than 
that, they resent the method and are worse citizens as a result. 
Since we strive to make them better Americans and since natu- 
ralization is one of the aims in the assimilation of the immi- 
grant, we cannot look upon this diminishing number of new 
citizens save with dismay and regret. 

With the reduction in numbers of immigrants arriving, 
the 1930 census still gives us between 5,000,000 and 5,500,000 
aliens in this country (Mexicans included). We must yet go 
far to assimilate this group thoroughly. If by assimilation 
we accept the three concepts, education, naturalization, and 
adaptation, we are faced with the need of improvements in 
each classification—and with the realization of improvements 
that have taken place already. [Illiteracy figures show that 
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whereas there were in 1920 almost five million persons of ten 
years of age or over in that classification in the United States, 
the number dropped to four and a quarter million by 1930, 
despite the increase in population. With the reduction in illit- 
eracy, we must give more thought to the substance of citizen- 
ship rather than to the form, for if the assimilation of the 
alien is really to take place, it must be through a feeling that is 
rich in its American understanding and sympathetically ap- 
preciative of our purposes and political philosophies. 

This substance expresses itself in many ways. The Wick- 
ersham Committee evidenced it, in relation to crime, by show- 
ing that proportionately fewer foreign-born were found in 
penal and correctional institutions than were in our popula- 
tion. A number of quasi-public realty concerns have statisti- 
cally demonstrated the home-owning proclivities (and conse- 
quent sense of responsibility to the community) of citizens 
as contrasted with the number of aliens owning homes. Social 
workers refer to it by admitting that the immigrant who comes 
here today is, in a sense, more American-minded—even before 
he arrives—than his predecessor. This attitude is the result 
of a composite, on the other side, of American propaganda 
(not by the government), and the amount of matter dealing 
with American progress that is to be found in the continental 
press. 

The millions of aliens still left in our midst are no disproof 
of this process of assimilation. If we were to subtract from 
these millions those aliens who are not yet eligible for citizen- 
ship because they have not been in this country for the re- 
quired period to qualify, aliens who though here since 1921 
cannot establish proof of legal entry and who are yet not de- 
portable, and aliens whose first papers are not yet two years 
old, there would be left relatively few who could be truly 
counted as aliens among us. I venture the prophecy that by 
1940 this factor in our population will have dwindled to a 
bare minimum. 

The whole tendency toward the elimination of the alien and 
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the assimilation of our entire population as a homogeneous 
group is certain, direct, and well-aimed. The social, political, 
and industrial attitudes of these foreign-born evidence that 
point beyond the realm of doubt. In fact, an analysis of the 
alien shortly after he arrives reveals the predetermination of 
assimilation. 

We are left then with a more or less clear picture in this 
quick study of the immigrant in the United States today. We 
see fewer numbers coming in, different types, different pro- 
portions of sexes, different occupational groups. We find 
greater numbers leaving, with unskilled workers in the pre- 
dominating classification. The problems that confront us 
are different. The need for quickly assimilating these fewer 
aliens is made the more intensive because of its easier ap- 
proach. The increase in college courses dealing with the 
foreign-born—while seen as an evident contradiction of cir- 
cumstances at first thought—is but another earnest of the 
conviction that we are now able to take inventory of the con- 
tribution of the alien to the development of this country, as 
well as assess his relationship to many of our social forces. 

Today we have no alien problem—to the immigrant or 


tous. We have reversed our initial policy of constituting our- 
selves a haven for the oppressed to one based upon consider- 
ation of our own need8. We face new possibilities through the 
reduced numbers entering and the gradual assimilation of the 
population already within. 














ENCOURAGEMENT OF INVENTION THE 
HOPE OF INDUSTRY 
GEORGE J. MURDOCK 


HE revered old gentleman who wears the red, white, and 

blue suit that never seems to change in style is beginning 
at times to pull his goatee and shift from one foot to the other 
as he surveys the constant addition to the population of the 
whole world at a rate far above the ability of industry to ab- 
sorb. Apparently his mind is dwelling upon the opinion of 
most thoughtful people that this state of affairs to a large 
extent is responsible for unemployment, actual starvation, and 
human decadence everywhere evident. 

In Great Britain doles are given by law to perishing peo- 
ple, with the inevitable result, if this form of relief continues 
to its logical conclusion, that England will become a nation of 
paupers. Natural resources have been exploited to such an 
extent that new forms of industry cannot be looked for in this 
direction; the only apparent salvation for the future of this 
potentially great realm lies in such an encouragement of in- 
vention that it would result in manufacturing on an extensive 
scale. 

That we should take the predicament of the British masses 
to heart and profit thereby seems apparent without argument; 
for although we have not become reduced to their desperate 
condition, it has only been through the foresight of the found- 
ers of our government that our people for the most part are 
still prosperous. The rapid rise of the United States over the 
British in industry and national wealth has been due almost 
entirely to our more liberal protection and encouragement of 
inventors and authors who from the hope of reward have 
changed the condition of mankind to a higher plane not only 
in this country, but throughout the whole civilized world. At 
a time when we were giving the most effective protection to 
patent property Great Britain by repressive legislation of re- 
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actionary character was bent seemingly on destroying what 
little hope of reward its engineers could look for from the 
patent laws. 

The generation responsible for these acts of repression 
has passed away, but it has left behind the results of blind 
futility in suffering and humiliation. Some of the suc- 
ceeding generation, having witnessed the phenomenal rise of 
the American nation, have endeavored to correct the pre- 
vailing injustice by enacting laws in a begrudging way which 
they hoped would place them in such a position that invention 
would be stimulated and the lost advantages regained. This 
they tried to do by extending the life of their patents to 
eighteen years, or one year longer than the term of a United 
States patent, and by liberalizing in minor details their anti- 
quated procedure. The net result, however, has been that 
while the United States Office issues about one thousand pat- 
ents a week, only some four hundred are sealed, as the Eng- 
lish term is, by the British. 

While the United States has in the past been foremost in 
the apparent protection given inventions, the rewards to the 
inventor in most cases have been small in the end due to the 
litigation he has been forced into in order to defend a grant 
for which he has paid the government. Yet the hope that 
wealth may be gained in this field of endeavor persists with 
amazing vigor, when we consider how straight and narrow is 
the way at the present time. The talent for inventing as well 
as the genius for discovering new things are fundamental in- 
stincts of mankind that have been used for their common bet- 
terment from the time of the invention of the fig leaf aprons 
in the garden of Eden to the present day, but there must be 
some incentive, a fact which was clearly seen by the founders 
of our system of protection for a limited period. 

Although the gigantic industries such as the telephone, 
electric light, phonograph, radio, and many others that have 
owed their inception to patent protection have given profitable 
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employment to millions of persons, the inventors of the nation 
under the discouragements that now beset them are failing to 
produce new devices in any way comparable to those above 
mentioned in the capacity to furnish employment. 

At the present time the government through the Patent 
Office is issuing approximately fifty-two thousand patents 
yearly, the great majority of which are absolutely worthless 
for any industrial purpose, but all contain some element that 
may prevent the grant of a basic patent on an invention that 
would be of such evident stability that capital might be in- 
vested in its manufacture. As more than 1,800,000 patents 
have been issued in the United States alone, any one of which 
may be held either in whole or in part to anticipate the appli- 
cation of an inventor, it will be seen that a condition of pro- 
gressive paralysis exists, a condition which in the near future 
will prevent the issue of any valid patent under the present 
system. 

The government in issuing a patent accepts a money con- 
sideration for a grant that is equivalent to a privilege of liti- 
gating for seventeen years in the courts with a view to estab- 
lishing exclusive rights already paid for by the inventor—a 
situation manifestly unjust in the extreme, and one of the 
most potent reasons why men of real originating ability shun 
this class of occupation. While Congress has at various times 
made spasmodic efforts to simplify procedure, the number of 
appeals that may be resorted to and the length of time re- 
quired to get the case through the different courts make it 
impossible for the financially limited inventor to hope for legal 
adjudication, no matter how important his invention may be 
for the public welfare. If Congress would empower the Pat- 
ent Office to defend in a single court the exclusive right of the 
inventor to use the patents issued, even for a more limited 
number of years than now established, less useless rubbish 
would pile up in the archives of the office, and at the same time 
the protection afforded by such patents as could survive would 
have such a substantial basis that capital would be attracted 
into the foundation of many new industries. 
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That this scheme would be better than the uncertain strug- 
gle existing under present conditions is evident, for the time 
is rapidly approaching when invention will be strangled alto- 
gether from the inability to secure patents, valid or otherwise. 
When this point is reached, as it surely will be, industries that 
must rely on some form of monopoly will become a thing of 
the past. A constantly mounting population demands that 
some adequate means be provided for their employment, such 
as were afforded by the invention and introduction of the 
great achievements of the past half century in electricity and 
the mechanic arts, nearly all of which were founded on pat- 
ents of sufficient validity to insure safety for the capital 
invested. 

The Patent Office has to its credit in the United States 
Treasury more than one million dollars taken chiefly from 
American inventors under the pretense that protection is be- 
ing given them that will eventually result in a reward for their 
efforts to produce something that may become of great value 
to the nation after the limited monopoly has expired. If this 
money was taken to be used by the Patent Office in litigations 
to defend the grants of alleged exclusive use of inventions, 
thus removing the burden from the inventor, it would be a 
substantial encouragement to those who are capable of orig- 
inating new devices—devices that might result in the estab- 
lishment of many new lines of manufacture, with profitable 
employment of both labor and the billions of dollars constantly 
accumulating in banks unable to use them. 

Few men capable of producing new things will spend their 
time inventing for glory, while still fewer men will risk money 
in promoting a new invention unless its stability is reasonably 
assured, an assurance not granted under the present circum- 
stances. A high authority in patent law has recently made 
the assertion to the writer that of the nearly one thousand 
patents issued weekly by the United States Office not more 
than ten are of any practical value, and that of these most will 
be declared invalid by the courts. The great majority of these 
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supposed emanations from the overflowing cortex of genius 
have never been tried in practical form to ascertain whether 
they would do the work they are supposed to do. When the 
experiment is attempted, if it ever is, the purchaser of the 
beautifully engrossed parchment with its streaming blue rib- 
bon and huge red seal finds to his intense disappointment that 
the solemn assurances upon which his dreams of wealth have 
been built are merely curiosities of the English language. 
Every one of these worthless patents may be used, however, 
and frequently are so used, to show anticipation that may pre- 
vent a subsequent applicant from obtaining a patent on a de- 
vice upon which he has spent years of time and much money 
to perfect in every detail so that it would be of practical value. 

An examination of the Official Gazette discloses the fact 
that the supply of would-be inventors in this country seems to 
be without limit for the names appearing seldom are found 
more than once. Yet year after year our thrifty old uncle 
continues his big bunco game, with new customers who are so 
anxious to satisfy the human craving to gamble that at the 
present time more than ninety thousand applications for pat- 
ents are on the waiting list, while probably ninety-five per 
cent of the applicants are dreaming the weary months away 
before the imploring public can wear a path to their door to 
purchase their improved mousetrap. 

A few years ago the writer heard a man say when he 
found his resources failing : “Oh well, I will invent something, 
and make some money.” He was well educated, and had been 
quite successful as a worker in what is sometimes called the 
“white collar” class, but had been displaced by a modern in- 
vention, the calculating machine. His only mechanical train- 
ing had been derived from making minor repairs to his motor 
car where he had become quite efficient in using a monkey 
wrench that had been inherited from his father. In addition 
to this accomplishment he was also proficient in using a screw 
driver when he could locate the slot in the screw. All of this 
knowledge seemed to have given him a high opinion of his 
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mechanical ability, and he confided to me his conviction that 
there was nothing he could not make if he concentrated his 
mind on it. I did not at the time disagree with him for I 
wished him success, if it was obtainable; but I did have the 
temerity to advise him to proceed cautiously. 

Later he came to me with a changed attitude toward the 
ease with which an invention could- be made, after he had 
spent almost his last dollar in trying to patent a simple device 
that had already been thought of by many others who had 
divided up the details by claims which were so limited as to be 
utterly worthless. The gambling spirit, however, had seized 
him; and although he was reduced to the necessity of working 
as a street sweeper, I found that he had applied for another 
patent on an improved broom, the cost of the application hav- 
ing been saved from his meager earnings. I now felt thor- 
oughly sorry for him, but refrained from giving any advice, 
an act for which I was thankful later when I learned that he 
not only had received a patent but had actually sold it for 
about one thousand dollars. His was an exceptional case, 
however, one in which his early business education had un- 
doubtedly been a contributing factor. 

Nearly all of the patent applications that are now made 
come from men of this type. The examiners and all officials 
through whose hands these cases pass know perfectly well 
that the limited claims allowed, sometimes on a mere unim- 
portant detail, convert the honestly applied for case into a 
palpable swindle for which the last pound of flesh is de- 
manded by the paid-in-advance final fee. This is not the fault 
of the examiners or the officials of the Patent Office. They 
merely comply with the laws enacted by Congress and inter- 
preted by the courts, interpretations often in direct conflict. 
The result has been that there are tens of thousands of patents 
in force that never should have been granted, patents whose 
only use consists in anticipating in some way an essential part 
of a device that has been invented for an entirely different use, 
one that might in time be of some value to the community. 
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It has been said that of all the patents issued in the United 
States of such value that they are infringed and thus drawn 
into litigation through the District, Circuit, and the Supreme 
Court, not more than one in five survive to sustain a monopoly 
for the few years that will intervene before its expiration, if 
indeed it has’not expired before final adjudication. These 
years of bitter controversy and of vast expenditures of money 
could be avoided if Congress would confer the authority upon 
the Patent Office to defend its own acts and thus make a pat- 
ent what it purports to be, an exclusive right to an invention 
after such grant has been paid for by the applicant. The 
court provided would be an adjunct of the Patent Office and 
therein would be heard all patent cases. This would relieve 
the other courts of the great burden imposed on them by tech- 
nical cases with which the average judge has but slight ac- 
quaintance. Inventions thus adjudicated would find ready 
support by capital, and a vast field would be opened for the 
employment of the surplus skilled and unskilled labor in vari- 
ous lines of endeavor. When the time comes when the patent 
system of the United States will have to be scrapped—and 
under present conditions that time is rapidly approaching by 
virtue of the growing impossibility of obtaining patents of 
such validity that capital will risk backing the inventions they 
purport to cover—it may become a necessity for the nation to 
assume ownership under conditions that will give to the in- 
ventor some certain reward for his efforts, and thus stop the 
harassing conditions that now prevail. If only one patent of 
the value of the telephone in supplying work could be found 
in the mass of applications, and that patent could have the 
security of a bond, we would never miss the other nine hun- 
dred and ninety-nine alleged inventions that are now only 
adding to the speed with which American industry is travel- 
ling toward a final catastrophe. 


THE WORLD AGAINST BRITANNIA 
HAROLD H. HUTCHESON 


attribute the present industrial and commercial plight 
of Great Britain to the World War is a common phenom- 
enon. It arises from two mistaken conceptions. First, it is 
the result of a short-period view of her difficulties. The fact 
that the economic course of a great nation cannot be judged 
over the short-period is overlooked. Second, arising from 
the first, it is the result of the tendency to over-estimate the 
effects of the War on Britain’s economic position. It is quite 
conceivable that Britain might have been declining economic- 
ally before the outbreak of the War. This, indeed, was the 
case: her huge army of unemployed, suspension of the Gold 
Standard, erection of a retaliatory tariff, and Ottawa Confer- 
ence are to be viewed as inevitable results of this decline. Mun- 
dum contra Britannia became a reality long before the assas- 
sination of the Archduke Francis Ferdinand in the streets of 
Sarajevo in June, 1914. 
This fact becomes apparent on examination of Britain’s 


past industrial and commercial history. It can be divided 
into three more or less distinct periods: (1) prior to the two 
decades from 1870 to 1890 (roughly, of course); (2) from 
then until the outbreak of the World War in 1914; and (3) 
from the close of the war to the present time. Let us con- 
sider these in the order given. 


I 


With the first period most people are familiar and in 
agreement. Britain then attained the position of the first- 
ranking industrial and commercial nation of the world. Two 
groups of circumstances rendered this possible. The one, in- 
ternal, arose out of conditions peculiarly characteristic of 
Britain herself. It explains why the Industrial Revolution 
began there first; why it made such rapid progress. The other, 
external, has to do with the outside world; in its final analysis 
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it amounts to the reason why other nations did not industrial- 
ize themselves sooner than was the case. Neither is mutually 
exclusive of the other. 

Internally, Britain had all the cards stacked in her favor 
for an industrial revolution. The prevailing economic thought 
of the time with its emphasis on individual initiative—laissez 
faire—thanks to Adam Smith, was propitious to such a new 
era. Her strong central government assured political stabil- 
ity and ultimately afforded the opportunity of putting into 
practice the dicta of the Wealth of Nations—an accomplish- 
ment Smith never expected. Her people were possessed of a 
keen faculty of inventive genius, as witness, Watt, Ark- 
wright, Maudsley, Hargreaves, Neilson, Crompton, to men- 
tion only a few. A new motive power and new machinery, 
furnished by this inventive genius, required coal and iron. 
She had each, especially a superabundance of coal, the use of 
which according to Stanley Jevons in his famous book, The 
Coal Question (1865), marked a new era in her industrial 
history. “With coal almost any feat is possible or easy ; with- 
out it we are thrown back into the laborious poverty of early 
times,” he wrote—true in this age of steam power. Lastly, 
there were plenty of men to run the new industrial machine— 
too many according to the supporters of the Wage Fund 
Theory to afford high wages in view of the given capital 
resources. 

In the outside world, too, everything seemed primed for 
the industrial rise of Britain. Political chaos and dissention 
reigned on the Continent and in North America. When Brit- 
ain was in the incipient stage of the Industrial ‘Revolution, 
Europe was a battlefield engaged in internecine warfare. It 
has been truthfully stated that the French Revolution delayed 
the industrial development of Europe for at least a generation. 
In America very much the same held true. National solidarity 
was attained only after a bloody fratricidal war. Indeed, ours 
was a problem of whether or not we should be industrialized 
with the aid of a strong central government. These warring 
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nations furnished valuable markets for the manufactured 
produce of the embryonic industry of Britain. Thanks to 
Nelson her navy was the strongest, assuring a continual flow 
of foodstuffs, raw materials, and manufactured goods to and 
from her vast empire and foreign countries. 

It is not strange, therefore, that the period from the be- 
ginning of the Industrial Revolution to about 1870 was essen- 
tially for Great Britain one in which her manufacturers 
dominated the world markets ; one in which international com- 
petition accounted for little. This is not to deny the fact that 
where local industry, despite the obstacles, had managed to 
establish itself competition was present. The point is that in 
those countries in which native industry was missing, compe- 
tition (if any) was of minor importance; and for this period 
most of the world’s markets closely approximated this classi- 
fication. To put it in another way: international division of 
labor was the predominant feature of the period. Britain 
was the world’s manufacturer ; other countries—her markets 
—were devoted to agrarian pursuits largely, or to use List’s 
subtle expression, they were “in the one-arm stage.” The 
ultimate determinant of international trade under such con- 
ditions was what has been termed “reciprocal demand”—that 
is, between non-competing groups or countries. Costs of pro- 
duction as a factor in international trade counted for little 
more than setting the limits within which reciprocal demand 
worked. So many quarters of wheat were exchanged for so 
many yards of Lancashire cotton cloth; in the exchange the 
latter always came out on top, reaping the greatest profit. In 
this manner Britain was able to expand her industrial system 
rapidly, and, at the same time, invest abroad large sums, 

The international division of labor, however, presupposes 
Free Trade, about the attainment of which Adam Smith was 
none too optimistic. Happily for the British industrialists, 
they had a dynamic leader to bring this into being. If Adam 
Smith is accredited with the logical arguments for Free 
Trade, then Richard Cobden, more than anyone else, deserves 
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the credit of having made it a reality. He was largely respon- 
sible for the repeal of the Corn Laws in 1846 and the signing 
on the part of Britain of the Anglo-French Treaty of Com- 
merce in 1860. Indeed, one may rightly call this period one 
of “Cobdenite Cosmopolitanism.” As a German economist 
wrote, Richard Cobden “in all good faith well knew how to 
cloak the special interests of England in the garb of a philan- 
thropic cosmopolitanism and an ideal aspiration after the wel- 
fare of mankind.” A quotation from a letter of Cobden to 
Michel Chevalier, the French economist, written in 1859, sup- 
ports this conclusion. “I repeat,” he wrote, “we have no neces- 
sity for opening new markets in France or elsewhere with a 
view to promoting our material prosperity, the only limit to 
which is the supply of labor and raw material.” 

Such flamboyant optimism was not characteristic of all 
Britishers, to be sure. Thomas Carlyle, for one, viewed 
things otherwise. In Past and Present he termed it a lament- 
able fact “that we should find our national existence [to] 
depend on selling manufactured cotton at a farthing an ell 
cheaper than other people.” Looking to the future, he wrote 
that “hostile tariffs will arise, to shut us out; and then again 
will fall to let us in... .” What began to occur in the two 
decades from 1870 to 1890 validated his first prediction; the 
second has yet to occur. 


II 


The two decades from 1870 to 1890 closely approximate 
the period during which Great Britain not only reached ma- 
turity as the foremost industrial nation of the world, but, at 
the same time, largely through external factors beyond her 
control, began a relative decline. Coupled with the latter was 
the initiation of a new aggressive trade union movement seek- 
ing definite concessions from the employers. This was of vital 
importance in the light of the changes destined henceforth to 
occur in the outside world with respect to prices. 

The alteration of her economic position came about in 
three ways: (1) political unity and stability were attained by 
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other nations, more particularly Germany and the United 
States; (2) an outbreak of a mania for tariffs followed this 
as a natural sequence, serving to exclude the British manufac- 
turer through the growth of local industry, and eventually re- 
sulting in keen competition in the open markets remaining; 
and (3) the practical application of science to industry rev- 
olutionized existing methods of production. 

As regards the first, it will suffice to say that, as a result 
of victory over France, Germany attained real national unity. 
Establishment of the empire in 1871 was an epoch-making 
event in her industrial history. In American industrial his- 
tory, General Lee’s surrender at Appomattox in 1865 carried 
with it a similar significance. 

The attainment of political unity was followed closely by 
the desire to render the nation economically self-sufficing 
through the erection of tariffs. It is in this respect that the 
decade 1880-1890 is important. The arguments of Cobden, 
Bright, and their compatriots of the Manchester School were 
hurriedly cast aside in favor of those of the aposties of eco- 
nomic nationalism. In Germany Frederick List held this posi- 
tion. Bismarck answered his pleas in 1879 by the erection of 
a protective tariff. In America the pleadings of the Careys 
had not gone unanswered; in 1888 the Republicans returned 
Harrison. In France Thiers as president of the Third French 
Republic repudiated the Treaty of 1860 with Britain, labeling 
Free Trade “an insult to God.” Finally, the protectionist 
movement extended to the advanced members of the British 
Empire, where it was least expected. This latter occurrence 
occasioned a decided alteration in the attitude of the British 
towards their off-spring. The period from 1870 to 1890 saw 
the wholesale destruction of the notion that an empire was 
useless and burdensome; Britain needed these colonies now as 
markets to offset her losses in other places. 

In addition to the fruits of British experience, these new 
industrial nations had the almost miraculous powers of sci- 
ence at their disposal. Hitherto science had been largely of 
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theoretical interest. Old Archimedes thought that it should 
always be so, for to put science to practical use would be de- 
grading. But in the latter part of the last century, science 
came to the front as a means of creating on an unprecedented 
scale new goods and new methods of producing them. The 
changes it wrought in production were both qualitative and 
quantitative. Because of their economic youth and vigor, the 
United States and Germany, particularly the latter, were fully 
able to take advantage of the new powers of science. 

The growth of industrialism in other countries in line with 
the new techniques and behind tariff barriers was bound to 
react unfavorably on Britain’s dominant economic position. A 
world-wide depression of trade and industry which had be- 
gun with the initial fall of prices in 1873 now became very 
acute in Britain in the early ’eighties. Her home market was 
glutted with unsold goods. Hitherto British industry had 
ruled supreme; it was now facing grave difficulties. Realizing 
this state of affairs, Lord Salisbury on August 29, 1885, ap- 
pointed a Royal Commission of twenty-six members “to in- 
quire into the extent, nature, and probable causes of the 
depression now or recently prevailing in various branches of 
trade and industry.” For our purposes, the value of the re- 
port of the commission lies not in the consideration given by 
the members to momentary aspects of the prevailing depres- 
sion, but in the extent to which they recognized the alteration 
of Britain’s economic position through the new forces above 
enumerated. 

The Final Report of the Royal Commission on the De- 
pression of Trade and Industry (1886) gives ample evidence 
of the fact that its members were fully cognizant of this 
change. Witness this statement from the Final Majority 
Report: “.. . our position as the chief manufacturing nation 
of the world is not so undisputed as formerly, and... . foreign 
nations are beginning to compete with us successfully in many 
markets of which we formerly held a monopoly.” That this 
had come about through the tariff policies of other nations 
consequent upon their attaining real national unity, and 
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through their rapid technical progress comparable to that of 
Britain, the final reports, both majority and minority, ex- 
plicitly acknowledged. Viewing the future, they concluded 
that Britain could not, “. .. perhaps, hope to maintain, to the . 
same extent as heretofore, the lead which [she] formerly 
held among the manufacturing nations of the world.” 

That their prophecy was correct is attested by the fact 
that Britain’s percentage of the total international commerce 
of the world, according to the Report of the Liberal Industrial 
Inquiry, dropped from 21.6 per cent in 1871-5 to 15.3 per 
cent in 1913, although her average rate of expansion between 
1880 and 1913 was about three per cent per annum. Because 
of this relative decline (there was yet an absolute expansion) 
she ceased to possess a surplus of capital for new investment 
abroad; instead from 1875 onward her funds for new invest- 
ments were to come from accruing profits on funds already 
invested. 

III 


The “economic consequences” of the World War in so far 
as Britain was concerned were but an acceleration and inten- 
sification of this movement against her industrial supremacy. 
This is to be seen in the renewed growth of economic nation- 
alism, more especially among the newly created states. That 
this should occur is but obvious if one considers merely the 
vexation and delay resulting from the disrupting forces of 
the war, suffered by Britain’s customers in obtaining goods 
and services. Where these goods could not be obtained read- 
ily, substitution and local manufactures were resorted to. The 
development of hydro-electric power in Norway, Sweden, Italy, 
and the use of oil fuel in the Atlantic states of South America, 
for instance, are reflected in the decline of the British coal 
industry. Since this industry, with the exception of agricul- 
ture, employs more men than any other, the unemployment 
problem has been rendered extremely acute. The continued 
growth of local industry abroad has reacted in the same un- 
favorable manner. This is clearly seen in the decline of the 
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Lancashire cotton industry. Britain’s percentage of the 
world’s spindleage, according to the Balfour Survey of Tex- 
tile Industries, declined by 4.8 per cent between 1913 and 
1927; that of Japan increased by 1.9 per cent and that of 
India by .8 per cent over the same period. Cotton and coal 
are but two of Britain’s basic industries; declines in others 
have been in like proportion. 

Where markets still remain open to her, Britain has been 
facing extremely keen competition. Partly as a result of the 
complacent and easy-going attitude of her industrialists, and 
partly as a result of the disrupting forces of the late war, she 
now finds that her industrial machine is more or less out of 
tune with the new era. As the Macmillan Report aptly put 
it, “the feeling is growing that our former easy-going ways 
will no longer ensure our prosperity in a crowded and increas- 
ingly competitive world.” Following the precedent estab- 
lished in the late ’eighties, British statesmen in the decade fol- 
lowing the war rose to the issue and called for a comprehen- 
sive investigation of her position. 

The result was the Balfour Survey of Industry and Trade. 
According to its final report, rendered in 1929, “the first step 
towards putting British industries in a position to compete 
successfully in overseas markets, is to subject their organiza- 
tion and equipment to a thorough process of re-conditioning.” 
To bring this about they state that there must be both the will 
and the power—the one mental, the other physical. 

The collective will to do a thing implies an agreement as 
to the means whereby it may be attained. For Britain it is 
here that the rub comes. In the face of the continued fall in 
the international price level, the problem of costs reduction at 
once presents itself. The employers on their part hastily ask 
that the workers permit a revision of wages and hours. The 
workers, supported by a strongly entrenched labor union 
movement set up in the late ’eighties, steadfastly object, and 
point with some degree of logic to other means whereby costs 
can be reduced, as for example, by re-conditioning. For all 
sides it becomes a question of “to be or not to be.” 
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But even should the employers desire to reduce their costs 
through consolidation of the more efficient plants and the in- 
troduction of new machinery, the problem of acquiring new 
capital still remains. Capital is difficult to obtain since the 
possibilities of affording a satisfactory return are at present 
slight ; industry is hindered in recuperating its earning power 
because it needs additional capital to re-condition itself. The 
Balfour Committee believed that the power to break this vi- 
cious circle was inherent in the industries themselves. Later, 
the Macmillan Committee on Finance and Industry expressed 
the opinion that Britain’s financial machinery is “definitely 
weak in that it fails to give clear guidance to the investor 
when appeals are made to him on behalf of home industry.” 
Professor Henry Clay in his study of The Post-War Unem- 
ployment Problem (1929) came to the conclusion that British 
industry “has neither the will nor the power to reorganize 
itself.” 

Irrespective of what side one takes on the question of the 
presence of will or power, the fact remains that the British 
economic position has been progressively weakened. The fol- 
lowing table from the Westminster Bank Review of January, 
1932, shows by comparison the share of Great Britain in the 
trade of the world in 1913 as compared with 1929: 


1913 1929 
oe err eerrer rere 15.2% 13.4% 
DGD: cctccieensdsh eamaseves 78 6.7 
eee 11.1 12.6 
BN Soc ctehbededabensneoeee 18 2.6 
GN ov secasscesdenenense< 13.1 9.6 


It will be noted that Britain has not been alone in ex- 
periencing a decline. Germany, for instance, whose share 
was rapidly increasing before 1913, has suffered. The de- 
cline in the case of Britain, however, is of a different nature. 
It represents a continuation of the pre-war trend. Its results 
on her economic structure have been of a devastating nature. 
On September 21, 1931, she was forced off the Gold Standard. 
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Shortly thereafter Ramsay MacDonald appealed to the coun- 
try for a National Government with a “doctor’s mandate,” as 
he expressed it, to meet the issues. The new government 
proceeded to administer an anesthetic in the form of the Im- 
port Duties Act of February, 1932. It is at once of a pro- 
tective and retaliatory nature. Following this came the Ot- 
tawa Conference, its object being to bring the empire into a 
closer economic relationship with the Mother Country. 

To say that the “doctor’s mandate” was applied to the 
economic ills of Britain for which the World War is ex- 
clusively responsible is erroneous. She became stricken after 
1870 when other nations began to surround themselves with 
trade barriers, and with industries so fostered, to compete 
with her in the world markets. Through scientific produc- 
tion and close study of the markets these competitors were 
able to undersell her in many instances. Thus when the war 
came in 1914 Britain’s economic position was already weak- 
ened. What has occurred since is but a continuation of this 
decline. 
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PROPAGANDA AND THE ANTI-PROHIBITION 
MOVEMENT 
HOWARD E. JENSEN 


I. THE LIMITATIONS OF PROPAGANDA 


N OCTOBER 28, 1919, the United States House of 

Representatives passed the Volstead Act over the Pres- 
ident’s veto by a majority of seventy-six per cent of all mem- 
bers present and voting. On February 20, 1933, the same 
body adopted the Repeal Resolution by an almost identical 
majority. 

The shift in public sentiment toward the policy of Na- 
tional Prohibition which took place between these two events 
is obvious, but its causes are not so apparent. In the opinion 
of the Acting Secretary of the United States Brewers’ Asso- 
ciation, this change was inevitable and spontaneous. “The 
conditions resulting from Prohibition,” he writes, “have been 
so deplorable and so generally subject to observation that the 
reversal of public opinion was practically entirely a natural 
development.” But on the other hand, the intransigent drys 
hold that it was largely the result of a highly organized and 
well financed wet propaganda, aided and abetted by a wet 
press. 

Both of these views are the products of wishful thinking. 
Unquestionably, the widely ramifying and aggressive organ- 
ization of wet propaganda has had a significant effect upon 
the outcome. It has at least contributed to the extent and 
rapidity of the reaction. It is probable that without it many 
of the “deplorable” conditions which have accompanied Na- 
tional Prohibition would have existed in less aggravated 
form. It is certain that they could not have secured so great 
an amount of public attention in the presence of domestic and 
international problems of vastly greater import which have 
agitated the post-war world. It is even possible that in time 
a matured public sentiment adequate to secure a fair degree 
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of observance of the law might have been developed by educa- 
tional means had not propaganda organizations, both wet and 
dry, put the question on a purely emotional footing not subject 
to reason. 

But on the other hand, propaganda is not as omnipotent 
in controlling public affairs as the dry view presupposes. It 
must work within the limitations set by subjective personal 
attitudes and objective social conditions. By modifying atti- 
tudes in relation to emerging situations it can accelerate, re- 
tard, or deflect the course of events, but it can not wholly 
determine them. ; 


II. ANTI-PROHIBITION PROPAGANDA ORGANIZATIONS 


In so far as they have been realistic and effective, wet 
propaganda organizations have accomplished their results 
within these limitations. An examination of the New York 
Times from January, 1919, to December, 1932, disclosed 
forty-three organizations, claiming to be national in scope, 
which have played a part in determining the news on the 
liquor issue, and innumerable local, district, and state societies. 
Many of these organizations have been ephemeral in char- 
acter; among the others there has been a gradual process of 
federation until at present, from the standpoint of leadership, 
numbers, and finance, three of them dominate the field: the 
Association Against the Eighteenth Amendment, the Wom- 
en’s Organization for National Prohibition Reform, and the 
Crusaders. These organizations are closely interlocked in 
personnel, methods and financial support. To a large extent, 
the leadership in organizing the Crusaders has come from 
younger men whose fathers and mothers have been most 
active in the two former groups. There are also about a 
dozen other national agencies, some of them wielding consid- 
erable influence. 

It is impossible, however, to gain any adequate compre- 
hension of the ramifications of wet propaganda through an 
investigation of the societies acknowledging this purpose. The 
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propaganda societies have stimulated their members to or- 
ganize committees within other groups to which they belong, 
such as associations of professional men, trades-unions, busi- 
ness, civic, patriotic, fraternal, and social clubs. Their purpose 
is to carry on wet agitation within these groups and to urge 
their respective organizations to take action hostile to pro- 
hibition. “Our friends among the doctors won a fine victory 
at the Medical Convention,” reads Leaflet Number 46 of the 
Association Against the Prohibition Amendment. These 
friends “have long fought this fight with us. . . . These aims 
and activities planned by the Association as well as others 
under way, cause us to predict that the years 1925 and 1926 
will be ones of great achievement.” 

This method of organization penetrates into the literary 
field. The Association Against the Prohibition Amendment 
has formed a committee of seven or eight hundred prominent 
authors for whom it provides on request material for articles. 
The United States Brewers’ Association, according to its 
Acting Secretary, maintains a library in New York “relating 
largely to the subject of temperance and prohibition, and its 
chief service has consisted in having available here, for the use 
of writers on the subject, such information as the library has 
afforded, and many of the most important articles treating of 
conditions have been written by those who have availed them- 
selves of the facilities we are offering.” 

Such services are of course legitimate, but the possibilities 
for propaganda inherent in them are illuminated by the fol- 
lowing colloquy between the late Senator Walsh of Montana 
and President H. H. Curran of the Association Against the 
Prohibition Amendment before the Senate Committee Inves- 
tigation of Lobbying in 1930: 

Senator Walsh: I asked you about contributions made to magazines 


and you mentioned Senator What did your Association have 
to do with that article? 





Mr. Curran: We wrote it . . . this is a shame . . . it was written by 
Mr. Morse of our organization. . .. He made the first rough draft and 
the Senator went over it and made his own changes in it. It is a very 
common practice. 
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Was Mr. Curran’s “it is a very common practice” a cover 
for his embarrassment, or a statement of fact? 


III. ANTI-PROHIBITION PROPAGANDA TECHNIQUE 


The oldest and most persistent technique in anti-prohi- 
bition propaganda is the appeal to economic self-interest. Ex- 
tensive organization of the general public for this purpose is 
new. Before the adoption of the Eighteenth Amendment 
such activities were carried on largely by private interest 
groups with a stake in the issue. Brewers and distillers joined 
with political bosses who grafted upon them in fighting the 
rising tide of prohibition. Their most effective work was not 
done directly but under the cover of such organizations as the 
National Alliance of Commerce and Labor, Manufacturers’ 
and Dealers’ Leagues, Commercial Associations, Business 
Men’s Leagues, and other organizations with similar innoc- 
uous names. In some cases these names were used as mere 
camouflage for the organized liquor interests. In others these 
interests forced the trades-unions and the manufacturers and 
dealers doing business with them into such organizations 
under the threat of the economic boycott. The interlocking of 
economic interests thus effected is revealed in the testimony of 
the president of the Manufacturers’ and Dealers’ Association 
of New York before the Senate hearings on the Hull-O’Con- 
nor Beer Bill a year ago: 

The organization I represent consists of manufacturers and dealers 
who have for their customers all the brewing concerns of the metro- 
politan district. At the present time our membership comprises hop 
dealers and growers, maltsters and manufacturers of patent cereals, bot- 
tle manufacturers, makers of beer boxes, of wooden and steel cooperage, 
brewing, bottling and ice machinery, manufacturers of crown caps and 
corks, coal dealers, manufacturers of labels, and dealers in oils, paints, 


varnish, and so forth. A roster of our membership would give you a 
picture of the brewing industry in relation to general business. 


It is true that the brewers and distillers were not active at 
Washington under their own name until the hearings on the 
Collier Bill last December, but, as this testimony shows, they 
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have been at work under the cover of allied agencies, and their 
membership has furnished active leadership and eager recruits 
for propaganda agencies appealing to the general public. 

The rapidity with which the states ratified the Eighteenth 
Amendment within the first year of its submission took the 
liquor interests by surprise. They had been successful in hav- 
ing written into the Prohibition Resolution a clause requiring 
its ratification within seven years, for they were confident 
that they could control at least one branch of thirteen state 
legislatures until that time had elapsed. Not until one week 
before its final adoption did the Distillers’ Association of 
America formulate a program of attack, in which they were 
later joined by the United States Brewers’ Association. Their 
program was two-fold: first, to demand a referendum in fif- 
teen states whose legislatures had already ratified, but whose 
laws provided for popular repeal of legislative acts. Second, 
to fight the constitutionality of the amegdment through the 
Supreme Court, chiefly on the ground that the resolution sub- 
mitting it to the states had been passed by two-thirds of a 
quorum present and voting, but not by two-thirds of the mem- 
bership of both Houses of Congress. 

But as long as the organized anti-prohibition movement 
was confined to brewers and distillers it had little effect upon 
public opinion. Consequently, new methods of organization 
were soon introduced. The Association Opposed to National 
Prohibition, composed largely of New York hotel owners and 
real estate men, was organized on January 24, 1919, to carry 
on a nation wide propaganda of protest. It invited all civic 
and patriotic societies in the country to affiliate. Although 
the leaders of the association were hotel owners who com- 
plained that the hotel business had been ruined by the closing 
of their bars, they bravely announced that no man formerly 
in the liquor business would be solicited to join. The effect 
of this announcement was somewhat nullified by their adop- 
tion of the identical program recently put forward by the 
brewers and distillers. It was further dissipated when the 
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leaders of the association issued a circular letter to up-state 
hotel men announcing that they had contributed five per cent 
of their 1918 gross receipts from alcoholic beverages to the 
campaign fund of the State Liquor Dealers’ Association to 
demand a referendum on the Eighteenth Amendment and to 
fight the passage of a State Enforcement Bill. They re- 
quested their out-of-town colleagues to make similar contri- 
butions. 

But the crudeness of these methods was soon apparent, 
and the association was reorganized on March 15, 1919. The 
hotel men now sank into the background so far as the asso- 
ciation is concerned, but until the present time their names 
continue to reappear in the news dispatches relating to anti- 
prohibition agitation in the American Hotel Association and 
the Society of Restaurateurs. 

The new Association, however, was as uncompromising as 
the old. It announced that “The Association is not interested 
in any Federal or State law providing for the enforcement of 
the Eighteenth Amendment, because it intends, by every legal 
and reputable force that it possesses or can create, to make the 
enforcement of the Eighteenth Amendment impossible. .. . 
[It] is as strongly opposed to any bill introduced into the Con- 
gress providing for the sale of light wine and beer and ex- 
cluding the sale of all other beverages as it is opposed to any 
bill providing for the sale of whisky and . . . excluding the 
sale of light wines and beer.” 

This statement expresses the prevailing attitude of the wet 
propaganda groups in the early stages of the contest. Whether 
directly associated with the liquor interests or not, they joined 
the latter in a campaign for the repeal of ratification by the 
states and to contest the constitutionality of the new legisla- 
ion before the Supreme Court. 

When this battle was finally lost early in 1920, it became 
evident that prohibition could be disposed of only by changing 
public opinion and political majorities. The most effective 
technique for this purpose is not the appeal to economic self- 
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interest, but to well-established sentiments or emotionally 
toned ideas. In this contest the wets had a tremendous ad- 
vantage. For the prohibition sentiment upon which the drys 
relied is of recent origin. To attribute it to Puritanism is an 
error in fact. The Puritan brought with him many of the 
shibboleths of Anglo-Saxon. liberty to which the wets have 
appealed, together with the drinking customs which the wets 
would restore. The anti-liquor sentiment of the churches de- 
veloped pari passu with the evangelical movement during and 
following upon the revivals of the early nineteenth century, 
and was only gradually incorporated into the religious mores 
in the form of total abstinence. When the Prohibition 
Amendment was adopted the new attitude was firmly estab- 
lished only within limited circles, chiefly the more evangelical 
Protestant denominations and in the rural sections of the 
country. The enactment of the amendment therefore did not 
represent a well-established total abstinence sentiment, but an 
emotional revolt against the abuses of the liquor traffic, against 
its persistent violations of all regulatory legislation, and its 
unconscionable corruption of local, state, and national politics. 

But the wets could appeal to political, moral, and religious 
sentiments which go back to the beginning of our national life. 
The emotions clustering around personal liberty, states’ rights, 
local self-government, separation of church and state, and so 
on, are more widely spread, more deeply felt, and more firmly 
established in our national traditions than anything upon 
which the drys could rely. 

Undeniably, prohibition has raised certain acute problems 
with reference to these fundamental traditions, and we are 
indebted to all who have contributed to their dispassionate 
discussion. But such discussion hinders rather than furthers 
the ends of propaganda. When any given sentiment is sub- 
mitted to logical analysis, its relation to other sentiments and 
to contemporary social values is clarified, the emotional el- 
ements are subordinated to the ideational, and it takes on an 
aspect of social relativity that reduces its effectiveness as a 
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precipitate to action. By way of contrast, the propagandist 
use of such a sentiment as “the restoration of Constitutional 
rights” endeavors to heighten the emotional and to repress the 
ideational elements in the sentiment by narrowing the range 
of attention to prohibition as the single menace to this cher- 
ished heritage, so that any action which may be taken to 
destroy it seems justified. The result has been muddled 
thinking and ill-considered action which have found expres- 
sion in the introduction into state legislatures and the national 
Congress of scores of bills that would “restore constitutional 
rights” by methods that do more violence to the Constitution 
than the Eighteenth Amendment itself. 

The sentiment regarding the separation of church and 
state has furnished the ground for the most violent appeals. 
One witness before the Judiciary Committee of the House of 
Representatives declared that a “certain denomination” has 
“imposed its ecclesiastical authority on the whole people by 
having a sentence from its discipline enacted into the Consti- 
tution of the United States.” But a representative of the 
Woman’s Organization for National Prohibition Reform ab- 
solved “a certain denomination” and placed the responsibility 
upon the Prophet of Mecca. “We refuse,” she said, “to be 
bully-ragged and browbeaten by a text from the Moham- 
medan Koran simply because it is labeled a constitutional 
amendment.” The Association Against the Prohibition 
Amendment even made a foray into the field of textual crit- 
icism and denounced Charles Foster Kent’s Shorter Bible be- 
cause it had eliminated all reference favorable to wine. But 
it was soon learned that the appeal to religious prejudice must 
be employed discreetly if one is not to alienate possible con- 
verts, so we find the association considering whether it is wise 
to mention the church in politics in circular letters appealing 
for funds, and a member from Michigan writing in to Wash- 
ington regrets that one of his colleagues “is apparently losing 
more friends than he is making,” by his attacks upon the 
church. 
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Any body of citizens organized in opposition to a govern- 
mental policy has a tremendous advantage in that it can make 
political capital by criticizing the acts of the administration, 
no matter what they are. No consistency is required in such 
comments, for the reader’s memory for such statements is 
short. But the effect of the emotional conditioning built up 
by these methods is cumulative and colors the individual’s 
future thinking on the subject of the propagandist’s interest. 
It is only when one reads at a single sitting the press releases 
of these organizations over a score of yéars that the incon- 
sistency of the data and the effectiveness of the technique be- 
come clear. For example, early in 1925, one of the most prom- 
inent of the official spokesmen for the wets predicted that 
with the opening of the season there would be increased 
smuggling of liquor from Canada. In midsummer he de- 
nounced the government’s appropriation for preventing 
smuggling as excessive, since less than one per cent of the 
illegal liquor was coming from such sources. But early in the 
next year he announced that in spite of the activity of the 
Coast Guard, rum row still exists. In general, any restraint 
of enforcement within bounds sanctioned by public sentiment 
has been criticized as hypocrisy, and any effort at a more vig- 
orous policy has been denounced as tyranny born of fanaticism. 

The wet organizations have been especially fortunate in 
the course of events available for capitalization as propaganda 
material since the adoption of the Eighteenth Amendment. It 
has been a period of world-wide personal and social disorgan- 
ization. Profoundly disturbing changes in accepted standards 
and behavior of high emotional potentiality have occurred in 
all classes of society, and it has been easy to cite these as ev- 
idence that Prohibition has been “a root of all evil, a fountain 
of all iniquities, the greatest political blunder in the history of 
America.” In the so-called “research” publications of both 
wets and drys little attempt has been made to analyze these 
changes as results of “rapid communication in space, move- 
ments of population (concentration in cities, immigration), 
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changes in the industrial order, the decline in community and 
family life, the weakening of religion, the commercialization 
of leisure,” and so on, for any endeavor to consider prohibition 
in this perspective would of course widen the range of atten- 
tion, heighten the factual, and reduce the emotional con- 
tents of consciousness, and thus make the data useless for 
propaganda. 


IV. Potiricat AcTIvITIEs oF ANTI-PROHIBITION 
ORGANIZATIONS 


In their political activities these organizations have em- 
ployed all the methods of “pressure politics” outlined by 
Odegard. While they have denounced the drys for “brow- 
beating and intimidating legislators” and for “eliminating 
able men from public life on the liquor issue alone,” they have 
paid these political methods the sincere compliment of imita- 
tion. On July 17, 1919, the Association Opposed to National 
Prohibition announced its intention “to oppose for re-election 
every state legislator who voted to ratify the amendment,” 
and these tactics have been employed on an increasing scale 
by the wet organizations in every campaign since that time. 
As the Senate Investigation of Lobbying in 1930 disclosed, 
they have endorsed and assisted candidates for both houses of 
Congress, state legislatures, governorships, the judiciary, and 
in one instance at least, for a state supreme court. They have 
promoted referenda in states where their prospects of victory 
were good and opposed them where their prospects were poor. 
They have introduced bills to repeal state enforcement acts 
and state laws providing for the teaching of temperance in the 
schools on the grounds that such teaching is fanatical, and 
have brought pressure upon boards of education to secure the 
appointment of school principals favorable to their views. 
They have provided members of Congress with materials for 
their speeches, and have had the same franked through the 
mails to their own mailing lists. They have maintained their 
lobby at Washington to codperate with the wet bloc in Con- 
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gress in the drafting of legislation, in securing public hearings 
thereon, and in organizing the wet testimony before them. In 
the Senate Hearings to Amend the National Prohibition Act 
in 1926 their attorney, Mr. Julian Codman, was present 
throughout the sessions, presented the testimony of the wets, 
protested the introduction of the testimony of the drys, cross- 
examined their witnesses, and took the place of Senator James 
A. Reed, of the Committee, during his absence. These hear- 
ings constitute a masterpiece of propaganda. At their close, 
Mr. Codman stated quite frankly the purpose of the hearings 
as designed to secure newspaper publicity for the wet cause. 
It was really not necessary for him to sum-up the evidence 
before the Committee, he contended, “because almost every- 
thing I have had to say has already been sent out to the press 
. .. and has passed into the care of the fourth estate for dis- 
tribution. . .. Consequently, whatever I say cannot affect what- 
ever the country hears from me, except in so far as the 
reporters take it directly at the table, if they think it worth 
while.” 

In 1930 these same groups secured the introduction of 
various resolutions to amend or repeal the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment which resulted in hearings before the House Judiciary 
Committee, at the opening of which Chairman Graham made 
this revealing statement of purpose: “These meetings may not 
result in the accomplishment of anything, but, in the begin- 
ning, under the slogan of ‘Down with the saloon,’ churches 
were opened and those who advocated this measure had a wide 
sweep of organization readymade to their command. What 
opportunity has there been given to the conscientious thinker 
who is opposed to the present system to be heard? This kind 


of a meeting opens the door, at least . . . for the spread of the 
views of those who have been conservative and have kept in 
the background and that is the . . . main purpose of these 


meetings.” Chairman Graham here seems to think that since 
the churches have furnished a forum for the drys at their 
own expense, Congress should furnish one for the wets at the 
expense of the nation. 
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It is not the purpose of this discussion to determine the 
merits of the liquor issue, to decide whether prohibition, if 
unhampered by propaganda, could have established itself as 
a permanent national policy, nor to intimate that the wets, on 
the whole, have employed methods of influencing public opin- 
ion and policy not in common use. On the contrary, its aim 
has been to portray certain propaganda techniques which con- 
stitute an increasing hazard to clear thinking on public ques- 
tions and which will probably continue as a menace to intelli- 
gence as a directive force in social control long after the liquor 
issue has been forgotten. 








VACHEL LINDSAY 
JESSIE B. RITTENHOUSE 


LTHOUGH Vachel Lindsay could declaim his poems 
with such gusto, his speaking voice was very soft, even 
low, the heritage of the Southerner. His father, a Kentuck- 
ian, had the same voice, the same gentleness of manner; for 
Vachel in private life and Vachel in action were two distinct 
personalities, and those who knew him only on the platform, 
after his “vaudeville” days, would not have recognized him 
in his boyhood home in Springfield. 

From his mother, too, he had Southern blood, that of Vir- 
ginia and Maryland, her family, the Frazees, having freed 
their slaves and migrated to Indiana. The romantic early 
home held her heart, and Vachel used to say that the word 
“Virginia” whispered in his ear by his mother outweighed all 
other sense of heritage. Finally this ingrained tradition 
emerged in “The Virginians Are Coming Again,” which, in 
his later years, he loved to recite above all other poems. 

Vachel had taken his physical type far more from his 
mother than from his father. The strong features of Mrs. 
Lindsay might well have been drawn as those of the typical 
Pioneer Mother—Virginia via Indiana, with the emphasis on 
the latter. She was a woman of keen intellect and of efficiency 
capable of extending over her entire state. Indeed, it did so 
extend in her work for foreign missions which she-carried on 
for many years and in whose behalf she demonstrated herself 
an able speaker. Force was of the very essence of her being. 
She could conceive and carry through and also she could 
understand. 

After I came to know Mrs. Lindsay, from two visits to 
the family home in Springfield during the earlier years of 
Vachel’s public work, I was more and more amazed at the 
understanding which existed between mother and son, since 
their outward lines of life were so different and their temper- 
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aments so unlike. Mrs. Lindsay was nothing if not practical 
and Vachel was nothing if not imaginative. In his drawings, 
to which his first artistic years were devoted, he dwelt in the 
realm of pure fantasy, which to him had a solid basis in sym- 
bolism, but to others meant nothing. Even his masters in art 
school could not follow him, he was not their product. His 
imagination ran wholly away with him, though to him it was 
a release into the eternal. To the very end, it was art that 
released him, rather than poetry. He says in one of his es- 
says: “I have fought all my life to be known as a pen and ink 
artist and may yet win that privilege. Let all who would 
thwart me, beware!” He was always longing to go back and 
convince the world that his first dream had been the true one. 
When no one understood his drawings, he began to write 
poems to explain them, as he has often declared, and this was 
the genesis of his verse. 

But if others failed to catch the mystical meanings, to fol- 
low the wizard flights of his early drawings, his mother could 
catch them and could go with him, however far. One to meet 
her casually would have said she would quench such flights, 
would demand that they end somewhere, but Mrs. Lindsay, 
with the features of a pioneer, had the soul of a mystic and, 
probably from a quenched inner life, was ready to follow her 
son into the empyrean. 

Certainly such devotion between mother and son was sel- 
dom seen, the kind of devotion which was willing to hold tem- 
poral concerns in abeyance while he should work out his sal- 
vation along his own lines, however chimerical they seemed. 

It took the more courage to do this, the finer understand- 
ing, because of the fact that Springfield was, of all localities, 
the most nonplussed both at Vachel’s drawings and his early 
poetry. One’s own town is always the last to acknowledge 
him, whatever the artist may be, but this was particularly 
true of Springfield which simply could not “get” what Vachel 
was trying to do. There is nothing surprising in this. A 
practical prairie town, even though overshadowed by the 
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soul of Lincoln, the great mystic, could not at once leave solid 
ground for the pure realm of fantasy. 

Upon my first visit to Springfield, I spoke at the Woman’s 
Club to two hundred or more of Vachel’s fellow citizens—if 
women were then citizens—and had the great delight of tell- 
ing them with what eagerness his visits to New York were 
anticipated and what large audiences he drew, once packing 
the Princess Theatre. The date of my talk, which I do not 
exactly recall, was in the early years of his book publication 
and also of his platform work. He was then away upon a 
reading tour, but his father and mother were in the audience 
and told me afterwards that I must have opened the eyes of 
some Springfield people. A year or two later I again spoke 
there for the same organization, and it was evident that things 
had changed, that Springfield had begun with pride to appro- 
priate her poet. 

Since he was absent from home on the occasion of my first 
visit, it gave me the better opportunity to talk with his mother 
about his work, and it was then that I saw what an ally he 
had in her, that from her sympathetic understanding she 
alone would have been sufficient audience in his struggling 
years. 

His father, of whom Vachel has written a beautiful appre- 
ciation called “The Horse-and-Buggy Doctor,” which I saw 
in manuscript but which has not yet, I think, been published, 
was apparently also in entire accord with him and smiled be- 
nignly at the praise given his work. Dr. Lindsay, as I have 
said, came from Kentucky and had the soft accent, the poised 
manner, the deliberation, both of his lineage and his years. 
He was still practicing medicine at the period of my first visit, 
though not actively, but by the date of my second, which was 
1917, he had grown much more feeble and, if I remember 
correctly, died the following year. 

From him Vachel took his Jeffersonian Democracy—his 
mother being a Republican. He used to say that his infant 
emotions, politically, were very mixed, but that he ended by 
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being a Lincoln Democrat. His mother, when a young girl 
in Indiana at the time of the Civil War, had seen her sweet- 
hearts march off to die on Southern battlefields fighting her 
own kin, yet emerged from the experience a Republican, while 
his father always looked askance at G. A. R. parades, as they 
filed in successive years through Springfield. 

He could not forget how his own father, who once had a 
large estate in Gallatin County, Kentucky, had been despoiled 
of it by the Civil War and finally ended his days in a little 
cabin in which his children had established him, retaining to 
the last the symbols of his former dignity—the silk hat and 
gold-headed cane. Because of these memories, Vachel tells 
us, he himself wrote songs of Kentucky, Virginia, and Poca- 
hontas. 

The Lindsay home in Springfield was run, spiritually 
speaking, upon the old traditional lines of the Campbellite re- 
ligion. After breakfast, however pressing the Doctor’s calls 
might be or the daily demands upon the executive powers of 
Mrs. Lindsay, the family Bible was produced, a chapter read 
by the Doctor, whereupon the family, including the maid- 
servant, knelt by their chairs while Mrs. Lindsay offered 
prayer. It was being transported to another century, another 
life than ours. Upon my second visit, when Vachel was at 
home, he and I knelt side by side, and I shall never forget the 
thought that crossed my mind, the revelation of the back- 
ground of his work, the reason that he was at heart the 
preacher-poet, the evangelist in song. 

The old house at Springfield was impregnated with mem- 
ories more vital and precious than those which had come to 
Vachel from his earlier heritage, for it was intimately asso- 
ciated with Lincoln, having been owned by his brother-in-law, 
C. M. Smith, whose wife was a sister to Mrs. Lincoln. In 
the old-fashioned parlors of this house the farewell reception 
was given to Lincoln on the night when he left to take up his 
duties as President. He had often been a guest of the Smiths 
and there was a tradition that he had slept in the room in 
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which Vachel was born. No passion more enduring than that 
which Vachel felt for this home of his boyhood could be con- 
ceived. 7 His room on the second floor overlooked, by two win- 
dows, the Governor’s Mansion and Yard, and as the house 
stood upon a slope he had the more effective vantage-point. 
The room was large enough for all practical uses, consider- 
ably larger, as I recall it, than the average bedroom, as it con- 
tained a spacious table in the center literally piled with man- 
uscripts and drawings, book-shelves heaped with books and 
magazines, in short, it was a workroom in every sense of the 
word. I doubt if any maid dared invade it, as it was innocent 
of the ravages of a dusting-cloth. 

Here, at sixteen, he began to make drawings and to write 
verses, and until the death of his mother, after all of his most 
notable books had been published, almost everything worth 
conserving that came from his pen was created in this room. 
To it, when absent, he turned with a nostalgic longing such 
as only his closest friends understood. Though he lived sev- 
eral years in Spokane, after the death of his mother had left 
the old house desolate, he was always living in it spiritually 
and said that, in order to induce the mood to write, he must 
imagine himself back in his old room. When someone asked 
him, during his Spokane period, why he was not living in 
Springfield, he said he expected to return there if he had to 
send back his ghost. This is not to say that he did not find 
an impetus in Spokane; he has recorded that he spent “glo- 
rious years” there, and certainly the Northwest gave him 
some moods and stimuli that the Middle West could no longer 
give; but it is nevertheless a fact that he produced no work 
there of the first rank, that after he left Springfield his work 
lamentably declined. He had been unwise in uprooting him- 
self from the environment so rich in memories and achieve- 
ment. He had turned off the current, if one may so express it, 
and even after he returned he could not recapture the old 
inspiration. 

“Yes, I will go back to that heartbreak that is home,” he 
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says in his poem, “Twenty Years Ago,” and, as we know, he 
did return, with his young wife, Elisabeth Conner Lindsay, 
and their two children, Nicholas and Susan, and had the deep 
inner rest of being under the well-loved roof until he was 
suddenly called from it. 

Seeing from his upper windows the governors come and 
go had a far greater effect upon him, as a boy, than has yet 
been emphasized. From the time when, at four years old, he 
was taken to hear James G. Blaine deliver a campaign speech 
from a platform in the Governor’s Yard, to the coming, when 
he was sixteen, of Altgeld, who was to turn his thoughts into 
national channels and socialize his points of view, he was be- 
ing moulded by these influences, superimposed upon those of 
Lincoln. 

In a letter which he wrote me in February, 1914, a few 
months after the publication of his volume General William 
Booth Enters Into Heaven, which I had reviewed for the New 
York Times, he speaks of the Altgeld poem, which I had 
quoted in the review: 

Do you know, the story of the Altgeld poem and all that went into 
it, and the long history before it, almost amounts to a romance now? 
One spectacle after another in his big life and my small one—I will tell 
you of it when we meet. I could write a book upon that man. The 
triumph of the poem, such as it is, is a kind of triumph few enthusiasts 
get so soon for their hobbies or lost causes. I am a kind of Socialist, 
but if I may tell you, I recited the Altgeld poem for the radical anti- 
Sullivan rally of the better wing of the State Democracy last week, 


here in the St. Nicholas Hotel, as the final word of the evening. All 
the big leaders of the State were there. 


While the same letter is open before me, my eye catches a 
passage which is all of a piece with the idealism of his youth: 

It takes a long, good life to make a poet. His work should not be 
done until he is seventy. Though I may boast loudly to my friends, in 
my heart I know all my task is yet to be done, and I pray that if I am 
not stern with myself, I may have the discipline from without, some 
trial that will whip me on to real accomplishment. 


His letters? I find a large packet of them dating back to 
the days of The Village Magazine, of which I was so for- 
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tunate as to receive a copy, now a collector’s item. The so- 
called Magazine, written, illustrated, and printed by him in 
1910, three years before his advent in the “higher vaudeville,” 
was full of poems of fantasy, of the type he had been writing 
from the time he was sixteen years old, but it also contained 
several of his now well-known poems, such as “The Building 
of Springfield,” “An Illinois Village,’ and “Upon Reading 
Omar Khayyam During an Anti-Saloon Campaign in Central 
Illinois.” 

To Edward J. Wheeler, then president of the Poetry So- 
ciety of America, belongs the honor of having first introduced 
Lindsay to other than a local public, through the medium of 
Current Literature which he was editing and in which, in 
March, 1911, he published a delightful article upon The Vil- 
lage Magazine, with excerpts from the poetry which it con- 
tained. 

Even The Village Magazine, though in the nature of a 
manifesto, was not issued until Lindsay had been writing for 
years, as he was thirty when it appeared and, as we have seen, 
he began writing in his teens. To be sure, these earliest efforts 
were privately printed and did not reach the general public, 
though he afterward included in his Collected Poems two of 
the lyrics written at sixteen and averred that they were fav- 
orites with his audiences. 

His early letters to me are full of the cry that no one 
understood him and that he was constantly meeting the charge 
of obscurity. Later he tried to attach modern meanings to 
some of these fantasies, to pin down to literal fact those ex- 
quisitely imaginative poems, whose reality was of the spirit. 

“The Tree of Laughing Bells,” now entitled “A Poem for Aviators,” 
was written in 1904, before aviators were ever heard of. The actual ex- 
istence of the flying machine may now make it clear to the laity. It is 


the one thing I ever did that pleased Robert Henri, written when I 
was a student in his school. 


In the same letter he adds: 


I think Anna Hempstead Brach understood my earlier dream-trance 
work as well as anyone I ever wrote to. Very often she seemed to 
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catch the wizard intention in pieces other friends read with a flat-footed 
fancy that was not fancy at all. 


How well Miss Branch’s friends will understand this! 
Both she and I were in correspondence with Lindsay and re- 
ceiving his poems and drawings for several years prior to his 
appearance in Poetry, in January, 1913, with “Booth.” Many 
were familiar with his work done before he essayed the 
“vaudeville” form, inasmuch as “Rhymes to be Traded for 
Bread,” issued for his second tramping tour in 1912, had been 
widely circulated, not only among his friends, but literary 
people in general. Thus it is rather amusing to find Miss 
Monroe, in her introduction to “The Congo,” saying: 

When Poetry, A Magazine of Verse, was first published in Chicago 


in the autumn of 1912, an Illinois poet, Vachel Lindsay, was, quite 
appropriately, one of its first discoveries. 


He might have been a discovery to Miss Monroe who had 
not been identified with the critical side of poetry prior to the 
establishment of her magazine, but he was no discovery to 
many others, since, as we have shown, he had been writing 
verse for seventeen years, and was already thirty-three years 
of age when “Booth” was published in Poetry. 

It is quite true that “Booth” gave him his wider public, 
removed him from the pamphleteer class, and that its recep- 
tion changed the course of his work, so that it is none the less 
to the honor of Miss Monroe to have been the first to present 
him in this new phase, though she was not his “discoverer.” 

In March of 1913, two months after his appearance in 
Poetry and the spring before his volume, General William 
Booth Enters Into Heaven, was published by Mitchell Ken- 
nerly, he sent me a voluminous packet with the comment: 

Everything of mine in the rhyming line, good and bad, I have sent 
you under separate cover. I am delighted to have some of it in a col- 
lection. Most of it has been privately printed and is not copyrighted. 
I have gone through the manuscript, marking everything that is in the 


direct, loud, argumentative style which is perhaps my best chance to get 
the public. Pray consider that point. Then, among a hundred converts, 
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we may in our closing years persuade a few to like the not-obvious 
“Queen of Bubbles.” 

I have crowded to the front and chosen for the show-case of this 
first book, poems that I thought the non-reader of poetry would like. 
So I have put down all religious and orthodox verses, all verses with a 
special punch, and following these, sociological and political verses, 
with a scattering of road-poems, so that till he gets to the “Fantasies 
and Whims,” the non-reader of verse will think I am a very sensible 
young man. But there is danger that the real lovers of verse will put 
me down as loud, for this very course of action (along with the “Kal- 
lyope Yell,” just out), so it is for you and my other loyal friends to 
discover and boost the unknown pieces of filigree in my early work and 
save me from this charge. 

I have a great many vaudeville tunes planned, almost as loud as “The 
Kallyope,” some much louder. “The Congo,” just finished, is full of 
cannibal war-drums. There seems every prospect that this vaudeville 
will be heard and I intend to see it through. Up until this year I have 
looked upon actual vaudeville with loathing. Now I suddenly under- 
stand, without altogether approving. Still, I am all keyed up on the issue. 
I see how a great many massive superstructures can be built upon that 
primitive foundation and my whole danger is in being set down, by the 
people who really know, as a tin-horn man. So I want you to rescue 
in your review all the delicate early pieces ycu honestly can. 


While just as anxious as other friends of Lindsay that he 
should develop the new vein as far as its artistic possibilities 
permitted, as far as he could without letting the civic, social, 
democratic side run away with the subtler vein of poetry 
within him, I could foresee that a time might come when he 
would be considered chiefly as an entertainer, when audiences 
would demand more and more exciting exhibitions, more blare 
and noise, without the least regard to what he was trying to 
do in developing a new art, and that, inasmuch as the vaude- 
ville type of poetry was so manifestly the sort to be heard and 
not read, his audience would be chiefly confined to those who 
had the opportunity to hear him in person. 

I felt that the time would come, if he confined himself ex- 
clusively to the vaudeville method, when he would find that he 
had sacrificed his art to make a Roman holiday. This was an 
intuitive feeling, but I did not realize that it would come true 
to the extent that it did, and that he would live to find the 
fickle public, when he could no longer astonish it by new exhi- 
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bitions, turning away. For several years before he died, his 
older audiences having wearied of “The Congo” and other 
early work upon which his fame was based, and he, being 
weary of loud-speaker methods and unable to recapture the 
gusto of his youth, was left to a saddened and disillusioned 
period, which probably had much to do with undermining his 
hea!th. 

But not to anticipate this period, the fact that his towns- 
people and other friends of his boyhood did not understand his 
first poetry, the delicately imaginative work, had so entered 
into his soul, that, when he found them responding to the new 
type, he was more than ever set to gratify the demand. 


The type of my early work has been denounced and laughed at as 
obscure by many people for years [he says in a letter of January, 1914]. 
I am accused of using the most involved words, the most recondite 
allusions, the most far-fetched ideas, not by enemies but dear friends. 
When I bawl the “Kallyope Yell” at the top of my lungs, they actually 
smile at last and say the meaning is so much plainer than when they 
read it. When I sing “Yankee Doodle” to that tune, they say it is fine 
and quit shrinking from me as though I were a Hindu in a turban, and 
shake hands and ask me to come again. 

The American people hate and abhor poetry. I am inventing a sort 
of ragtime manner that deceives them into thinking they are at a vaude- 
ville show, and yet I try to keep it to a real art. I can put what might 
be called my prose-essay self into it. In the end I shall go back to the 
Olympian gods and the muses, but I have been accused of being un- 
human for seventeen years, and desire just a little respite, and revelry 
on paper, and companionship with my fellow creatures. But I am so 
glad you insist upon the eternal standard and hope you take me seriously 
enough to keep insisting upon it. 

The Metropolitan Magazine is pushing me hard, writing me many 
letters and asking for the “Yankee Doodle” sort of thing. I have al- 
ready sold them that poem and “The Congo.” These last two are espe- 
cially in the “General Booth” style, adapted to noisy recitation with 
stage directions on the margin. “The Congo” took me at least two 
months and “The Fireman’s Ball” almost as long. I would like so much 
to recite them for you when I come on to New York. They will cer- 
tainly amaze, if not delight, the listening ear. I find particular delight 
in bawling them into Springfield ears, but I think you will find cadences 
in them and overtones not at first obvious. And I certainly put into 
them a physical self and a physical energy that never before did I find 
an outlet for in literature. I might say that with the classic method 
and this method I can put my sinful as well as my saintly self into my 
work, my unredeemed clay and the Mystic Word as well. 
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How fine is this last passage! Here speaks the Lindsay 
whose clay was never unredeemed, but always animated by the 
Mystic Word. If ever, indeed, there was a poet who lived the 
inner life, whose soul was all gentleness and understanding 
and compassion, it was Vachel Lindsay, and in inverse ratio 
to the outward noise of his work was the quiet within. 

Lindsay had been reciting “The Congo” here and there 
among his friends, but had given no copies of it in the interim 
between its acceptance by The Metropolitan and its publica- 
tion, but I made so bold as to write and ask him if we could 
not read it from an advance copy, at the Poetry Society of 
America, since in those days we did not mimeograph the poems 
and it could not be carried away. He sent it to me, on April 
23, 1914, saying: 


Hitherto I have steadily refused all requests to furnish a copy of 
“The Congo” while waiting for The Metropolitan to print it. I wish 
you would ask the Metropolitan editors to the Society that night and 
hurry them up. People are besieging me for copies. The public is cer- 
tainly primed and cocked for the thing and it is time they sprung it. 

Miss Monroe has, in the generosity of her very good heart, stirred 
up the Macmillan Company to ask for my next book, and the title will 
probably be “The Congo and Other Poems,” so if you ask Brett or Mr. 
Marsh that night it will be a great favor. John Reed, of The Metro- 
politan, is also worth asking that night. You know that many a good 
poet, and bad one, has been known for one poem and one only. It will 
be a dreadful fate to have to pound General Booth’s tambourine till 
I die. 

I do not suppose that you will have time for more than “The 
Congo” in one evening, but I am sending “The Santa Fe Trail” and 
“The Fireman’s Ball.” I have just submitted the latter to the Yale 
Review and the “Santa Fe Trail” to Miss Monroe’s magazine. I dearly 
hope she accepts it. Sometimes I think it is my best bet. Be sure to 
have her at the Society. She is now in New York and my truest friend. 


In the interval, while waiting for “The Congo” to appear, 
he still keeps his sane perspective: 


I assure you that I live by years and not by days. I discount any 
one event or happening. I do not expect to make any real progress by 
leaps and bounds. I do not expect to take any group, large or small, 
by storm, 
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~~Aside from family ties and personal friendships, the great 

passion of Vachel Lindsay’s life was his love for his native 
town, Springfield. Never have I known anything like it. 
While writing the Golden Book he was lifted into a super- 
state of mind, declaring constantly to me in his letters that it 
was to be his masterpiece, the most important work of his life. 
He was happier when he pleased Springfield than when the 
world acclaimed him. Indeed, I think his chief pleasure in 
such acclaim was that it should justify his efforts in the eyes 
of his townspeople. There is no doubt that he was hurt to the 
quick, in his boyhood and early youth, by the fact that he was 
considered a visionary dreamer, a “freak,” as he often 
phrased it, by neighbors and friends in hisown town. He did 
not then realize that he was only one of many, that all towns 
regard their budding geniuses as freaks until the world ac- 
claims them. Later, when he understood the universality of 
this fact, he wrote, almost bitterly, of the blindness shown by 
communities, not only in ignoring talent which may be strug- 
gling for development in their midst, but of the blight they 
put upon it by this negative attitude. He speaks of how he 
had suffered from such an attitude toward his own work up 
to the appearance of “Booth,” when his townspeople suddenly 
began to face about and take notice of him. If he could only 
have foreseen that after his death Springfield would declare 
that she regarded him as her most distinguished citizen, after 
Abraham Lincoln! 

Again and again he gives the movement of 1912 credit for 
changing the whole complexion of things, for lifting the poet 
out of the apologetic class into a place of freedom and honor. 
He declares that it was his own emancipation, which is un- 
doubtedly true, and dwells at great length upon the fraternal 
spirit which it engendered among the poets. All this is pecul- 
iarly true in his own case, but, of course, it is too extravagant 
a statement to be taken as a generalization. Poets before 
1912 had received their share of honor, from the New Eng- 
landers down to Markham, who certainly had received pro- 
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fuse acclaim little more than a decade earlier. Moody and 
Hovey had no lack of appreciation, though they were cut off 
in mid-career. Both lived to have a wide following. One 
might multiply instances, but it would lead us from our sub- 
ject, the relation of Vachel to his own town and from some- 
thing he wrote me on Christmas Day, 1914: 

I am vain as a peacock over being asked to write up the Springfield 
Survey—which you find enclosed. I was one of the barkers in the 
booths and treated just like anybody else, and what’s more, at the final 
dinner of the workers I was honored by being asked to open the meet- 
ing with “The Building of Springfield,” which most of the audience 
were quite sure was written especially for the occasion. 

I had included “The Building of Springfield” in my first 
anthology, The Little Book of Modern Verse, which was pub- 
lished a year before the receipt of this letter, and Vachel goes 
on to say: 

I am indeed proud that there is getting to be a sort of second-cousin 
relationship between our anthologies and our civics, and when your 
friends review your anthology next time, please have them yell aloud 
from New York to the citizens of Springfield, so that the whole city 
will hear, that there ¢s a poem about Springfield in your anthology bear- 
ing a certain relationship to the Springfield survey, which same Survey 
the social workers of the country have determined to make famous as 
the typical event of the kind. Not for a moment would I claim that the 
Survey is the result of the poem, but the poem has been accepted now as 


a sort of running comment upon it, so please get your friends to batter 
them over the heads with the anthology. 


< Vachel’s gratitude to Harriet Monroe for publishing 
“Booth” and so launching him mid-stream in a career in 
which he could express all of his pent-up power, after it had 
been held in check, dammed up, so to speak, by seventeen years 
of private publication and pamphleteering, was so genuine and 
enthusiastic and his admiration of her so great that it was 
matched only by his regard for his two Illinois compatriots, 
Carl Sandburg and Edgar Lee Masters. 

In the same letter, of Christmas Day, 1914, in which he 
speaks of the Springfield Survey, he says: 


I am glad the Macmillan Company are bringing out the “Spoon 
River Anthology.” I have done my best to get Edgar Lee Masters to 
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throw out about six words that will queer him with Women’s Clubs, 
but to no avail. Beat the whole world to it, get some old files of The 
Mirror for the last six months and bring out the definitive criticism be- 
fore it comes from the press. To many, the series of poems may seem 
harsh and cynical, but it rouses the same feeling in my soul which 
caused me to bring out “The Village Magazine.” I feel as though 
Masters is my big Illinois brother, doing what I have failed to do and 
wanted to do. Week after week this anthology has kept up and some 
of the most notable verses were the very last. 


It is gratifying to know that Edgar Lee Masters will be 
the biographer of Lindsay, as no one understood him better. 
In The Bookman for October, 1926, if I remember correctly, 
Mr. Masters wrote an appreciation of Lindsay that was, to 
my mind, the finest and most discerning appraisal of him that 
has been made. Masters sees him a century hence as “the most 
magical figure of this day,” and feels that every event con- 
nected with his wandering minstrelsy and picturesque person- 
ality will be cherished. More fully, however, he dwells upon 
the indigenous character of his work, its originality, its 
Americanism. Lindsay is safe in the hands of one who can 
speak of him at once with such understanding and tenderness. 

My own attitude toward Lindsay’s work was the hope that 
he could effect a fusion between his earlier and later types, the 
fusion which he accomplished absolutely in “The Chinese 
Nightingale,” that exquisite blend of fantasy, pictorial qual- 
ity, and music. The subtleties of cadence, the rhythmic free- 
dom, make it the complete expression of that side of Lindsay’s 
nature which delighted in color, picture, and music. It was 
his lyrical self fused with the artist in him. 

At the opposite end of the pole is “The Congo,” his mas- 
terpiece in the chanting form, creative in its strange and prim- 
itive rhythms, conceived also in a series of pictures, and 
animated by that social passion always burning within him. 
This is Lindsay the American, Lindsay in his fullest physical 
power, which became poetic power, or at least poetic energy. 

Between these extremes lies the great body of his work 
that only time can winnow. The chants form but a small part 
of it in actual extent of production, though they have over- 
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shadowed all the rest in the eyes of his contemporaries. Half 
a dozen of them will go singing on, for their compelling vital- 
ity. They will sing on because they were flood-tide music and 
because they made for themselves new channels. Also they 
were the distinctive, the unique contribution which Lindsay 
made-to the poetry of his time. What they will mean to a 
generation that never heard Lindsay’s voice and cannot 
associate with them his personality, is another matter. Tradi- 
tion will carry this voice and this personality, so vital to his 
own generation, for a time, but at last they will stand purely 
on their intrinsic quality as poetry and as pathbreakers in art. 
Prophecy is idle, but while one knows, from all the history of 
literature, that much of Lindsay’s work in the chanting man- 
ner must fall away, one may as confidently predict that sev- 
eral of the chants will be carried down through succeeding 
periods and emphasize his unique gift to his age. From the 
standpoint of influence, there can be no question of their im- 
portance, this influence having been already manifested so 
widely in the work of his contemporaries. 

In a stanza of the “Kallyope Yell” Lindsay interprets the 
voice of the “Kallyope” in words which seem prophetic of 
himself : 

Rhythm of Niagara’s roar, 
Voicing planet, star and moon, 
Shrieking of the better years, 
Prophet-singers will arise 
Prophets coming after me 
Sing my song in softer guise 
With more delicate surprise, 

I am but the Pioneer 

Voice of Democracy ; 

I am the gutter dream, 

I am the golden dream, 
Singing science, singing steam. 


Vachel’s greatest desire was that his entire message, his 
rounded work, should reach the people. In 1921, at the height 
of his period of public recitals, he sent out a small booklet in 
advance to his audiences saying: 
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I would much rather be known as the author of “The Proud 
Farmer,” “The Illinois Village,’ “The Building of Springfield,’ “The 
Chinese Nightingale,” “The Eyes of Queen Esther,” “Lincoln Walks at 
Midnight,” and “In the Immaculate Conception Church” (this last a 
poem not known at all, page 180, “Handy Guide for Beggars”) :—I say 
I would rather be known by these than by verses more frivolous in 
mood and written merely to pass the time of day. 


Once, also, before he was to arrive in New York he wrote 
me: 

If you meet any Colony Club people before I arrive, please urge them 
to read my pieces in your anthologies and those that are allied, by way 
of preparation. I solicit your assistance in impressing them with the 
fact that I am aspiring to be something besides a noise, and that for 
seventeen years I wrote poems as quiet as one would wish to see, and 
it is only in the last three years I have written half a dozen loud ones— 
which, whatever their appeal, certainly do not represent the bulk of my 
work or aspiration. And they cannot be really understood in their 
secret intention, without the earlier delicate pieces for a background. 


By which it will be seen that Lindsay wished to express the 
whole man, the many selves within him which he had put into 
his work, and it was a cause of sorrow, almost of embitter- 
ment, toward the end of his life, that audiences insisted that 
he should entertain them, give them a performance, and could 
not get the deeper and finer meanings of his poetry. 

Anyone who has watched his face when he chanted would 
know when the mystical light came into his eyes; it was never 
in “The Congo,” which was always a physical feat, but in far 
subtler and more spiritual things. At the outset he had such 
glowing hope that he should really reach the souls of the peo- 
ple, that all who were trying to spread the knowledge of 
poetry should have some fruit of their work. In 1914 he 
wrote me: 

Bid the poets go forth to conquer the hundred million Americans. 
They are singing on an island to one another while the people perish. 
I do not think there need be much change in the character of the songs, 


or the things sung about. It is a question of the poets’ personal lives, a 
question oi their laying hold of the people. 


It is a question of the poets’ personal lives! Certainly the 
life of Vachel Lindsay is quite as much his testament as any 
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song he ever wrote. The great heart that understood human- 
ity cannot cease beating, the flaming love cannot be quenched. 

It is my joy, as I'read again these letters which reveal him 
so fully, to know that I had ever so small a part in encourag- 
ing him in the struggling years, in bidding God-speed to his 
wings. Years later, when it seemed that his battle was won, 
he wrote me: 


I think of you often, as I well may do. You have done me nothing 
but kindness all the days of your life. While we have seen compar- 
atively little of each other, having led a semi-public literary life, such 
time as we have had together was far more genuine and deep-reaching 
than many a friendship of old standing and daily habit. It sjmply 
means our own people are our own, though we see them but an hour in 
a lifetime. 











WALTER HINES PAGE HAS BEEN 
“FORGIVEN” 


JOHN M. GIBSON 


N December 21, 1918, just forty days after the Armis- 

tice, Walter Hines Page died in Pinehurst and three days 
later was buried, as he wished, in his native North Carolina 
Sandhills. His tomb, in Old Bethesda cemetery about a mile 
from the town of Aberdeen, has become a shrine to which 
thousands of admirers come every year to read, deeply carved 
in the coffin-shaped stone, the man’s name and the dates of his 
birth and death, and perhaps to bring their tribute of flowers. 
True to the Page tradition, there is nothing to remind the 
visitor that this simple but dignified grave contains the body 
of one who played a mighty role in the stirring drama of a 
world at war. 

Even before the Page tomb made Old Bethesda church- 
yard a center of national interest, it occupied a unique place 
among the burial grounds of the South, dating from the found- 
ing of the church in 1790. The present church building, 
erected in 1859, is the most recent of three dedicated to the 
worship of God by the people of this Scotch-Irish community. 
It still contains the old slave gallery with an outside entrance, 
permitting the then unemancipated blacks to join in the ser- 
vices arranged for their white masters and ladies. 

This structure has long since been outgrown, and the con- 
gregation has been worshipping for a number of years in a 
sumptuous religious edifice in the village. Only one day dur- 
ing the year its former members return to it, when home 
coming services are held on the first Sunday in October. On 
that day the sons and daughters of Old Bethesda—no one 
ever omits the adjective in speaking of the place—go back, 
sing old-fashioned hymns to the accompaniment of an equally 
old-fashioned, hand-pumped organ, and listen to messages of 
inspiration delivered by former pastors and former members 
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of the community who have distinguished themselves in vari- 
ous fields. 

The visitor to Old Bethesda thinks instinctively of a much 
more famous country churchyard as he stands by the tomb 
of Walter Hines Page and lets his eyes rest upon the group of 
graves that all but surround the church, some of them having 
remained in undisturbed peace for more than a hundred years. 
Pictures of Stoke Pogis crowd the mind, and the memory con- 
jures up brief, half-forgotten snatches of Gray’s Elegy, for 
the vast majority of those inhabiting this tombstone village 
never walked with kings or presidents, or even saw them. Ex- 
cept for Page and a few others, none achieved more than a 
local fame, and whatever greatness these local Miltons and 
Cromwells attained was of the community variety. 

Page was buried originally in what is known as the new 
cemetery to the south of the church. Some time ago the 
body was removed across the narrow road and now rests in 
the shade of some huge trees, surrounded by a rock fence 
several hundred feet from its nearest neighbor. Visitors are 
directed to it by a neatly painted sign. On the other side of 
the church is the old cemetery whose tombstones bear dates 
as far back as 1798. Here in a world of flat, weathered head- 
stones are to be found quaint epitaphs suggesting the fears 
and aspirations of men and women of several. generations 
ago. The names, decipherable only ~ ‘*h considerable diffi- 
culty, are for the most part those to be found in the current 
telephone directory of the town of Aberdeen. Strong racial 
loyalty is often revealed by the inscriptions in poetry and 
prose that accompany the simple records of birth and death. 

The person who spends a few hours at Old Bethesda finds 
himself in the company of other admirers of the ambassador 
from distant states like Maine and Washington and Texas. 
‘There are to be heard, predominantly, the soft tones of the 
Southerner, but also the sharper, crisper voices of those from 
the North and West. For a long time an ordinary sand-clay 
highway, dusty and bumpy, connected the cemetery and 
church with Aberdeen and the several paved roads leading 
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from the town in all directions. Several years ago Mr. J. 
Elwood Cox, later fifth district highway commissioner, was 
attending a meeting, about ten miles away, in Pinehurst, of 
the executive council of the American Bankers’ Association. 
Burton J. Hendrick’s work, The Life and Letters of Walter 
Hines Page, just off the press, had created something of a 
sensation in the literary world, giving Americans a newer ap- 
preciation of the services of their ambassador to England 
during the World War. Most of these bankers had either 
read or heard of the book and were eager to visit the Page 
tomb. So Mr. Cox was kept busy conducting small parties 
from the resort town to Old Bethesda. It was then that he 
conceived the idea of building a paved road to the graveside. 

But he encountered a serious difficulty in a characteristic 
Page trait, modesty. The ambassador’s younger brother, 
Frank Page, was then chairman of the State Highway Com- 
mission, and, as loyal as he was to his brother’s memory, was 
unwilling to spend state funds for such a purpose. So the 
Page pilgrims were obliged to make their way as best they 
could along the old dirt road for three years. Then Mr. Page 
resigned to go into private business. With his retirement 
Mr. Cox and other supporters of the project obtained the ap- 
proval of the proper authorities, and paving of the short 
stretch was begun. Family modesty again interposed an ob- 
jection when it was proposed to name the road the Page 
Highway. There was a compromise, and it is known as Am- 
bassador Road. 

Those who knew Walter Hines Page and his love for the 
Sandhills are sure that no more fitting spot for his last resting 
place could be found than this simple country churchyard. 
The affection of the people of England, a country which he 
loved with a devotion second only to that for his own, is ex- 
pressed in an impressive tablet in Westminster Abbey. The 
high school at Cary, where he was born and spent his earlier 
years, is named in his honor. Three years after his death his 
alma mater, Randolph-Macon, dedicated the Walter Hines 
Page Library. Johns Hopkins University, which awarded 
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him one of its first fellowships, is seeking to carry on his work 
for international peace and cooperation by means of a great 
school of international relations bearing his name. In the 
state capitol at Raleigh, the people of North Carolina, who 
so cruelly misjudged his efforts to help them, have placed his 
portrait, an excellent copy of the painting which Philip Laszlo 
did for the American Embassy in London. But the man him- 
self—what is mortal of him—belongs to the community and 
people among whom he worked and lived, not as the honored 
representative of a great nation but as Walter Page, the man 
who, even after he became an international figure, was accus- 
tomed to walk along the streets of Aberdeen and Southern 
Pines and chat with the Negro cab-drivers who met the trains 
and the working men bent over their humble tasks. 

His letters back home during the war showed his deep 
love for this section. He often contrasted yearningly its peace 
and happiness with the turmoil of England at war. 

“Peaceful seems the sandy landscape where you are,” he 
wrote to his youngest son on December 20, 1914, as quoted 
in the Hendrick work, “glad the very blackjacks, happy the 
curs, blessed the sheep, interesting the chin-whiskered clod- 
hopper, innocent the fool darkey, blessed the mule, for it 
knows no war.” 

“Your mother and I are always talking of the glad day 
when we can go home and live among them,” he wrote on 
December 23, 1917, referring to his Sandhill relatives. “We 
get as homesick as small boys their first month at a boarding 
school.” 

“We talk over the battle, we talk over the boys, we talk 
over military and naval problems, we discuss the weather and 
all the babies, and then take up politics and talk over the gossip 
of the wiseacres, but we seldom finish a conversation without 
discussing going home,” he said to his son Ralph in another 
letter quoted by his biographer. In this letter he spoke jest- 
ingly of trying to get home by bribing a doctor to find some- 
thing wrong with him, without success, however. 

But it was not very long before the doctors did find some- 
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thing wrong, seriously wrong, with him. In July, 1918, the 
ambassador’s son, Major Frank C. Page, made a trip to Lon- 
don on furlough. A single glance convinced him that his 
father was gravely ill. The trouble was diagnosed as nephri- 
tis, and it was plain that the end could not be far off. 

“His mind was possessed with two yearnings,” wrote Mr. 
Hendrick in the biography already mentioned. “One was to 
remain in London until the end of the war. The other was to 
get back to his childhood home in North Carolina.” 

For some time he battled with these two yearnings, grow- 
ing rapidly worse all the while. His condition became so 
serious that he finally had little discretion in the matter, and 
his family and friends could only hope to get him home before 
his death. He finally yielded to their entreaties and on August 
1, 1918, sent his letter of resignation to President Wilson. 

“T find myself thinking of the winter down South—of a 
Thanksgiving Day dinner for the older folks of our family, 
of a Christmas tree for the kids, of frolics of all sorts, or rest,” 
he wrote in his last letter to Mrs. Page. “Nine and a half 
more days here—may they speed swiftly. . . . Praise God, 
it’s only 9 1-2 days. If it were 9 3-4, I should not stand it, 
but break for home prematurely.” 

At last he was on board the Olympic. Her skipper, Sir 
Bertram Hayes, sympathizing with his desire to reach his 
home in Pinehurst at the earliest possible moment, pushed 
the big ship to the limit of her speed and reached New York 
more than a day ahead of schedule. Part of the time his dis- 
tinguished passenger was delirious. He spoke irrationally of 
many things—of world-stirring events that had marked his 
stay in England, of neutrality, of battles. And especially of 
his home in North Carolina. 

His physical condition warned against immediate resump- 
tion of the trip to Pinehurst upon arrival in New York. He 
was carried down the gangplank on a stretcher and became 
a patient at St. Luke’s Hospital, where it was feared death, 
relentlessly pursuing, would overtake him. His condition im- 
proved somewhat, but his improvement was only temporary 
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and soon he began to sink rapidly. His eager wish was to die 
at home. So his family placed him on a southbound train. 
When he arrived in Pinehurst, just an overnight journey from 
New York, he was so weak that his son Frank had to carry 
him from his stateroom to the waiting automobile. 

“Well, Frank,” he said with a smile of triumph, “I did 
get here after all, didn’t I?” 

This melancholy triumph was the culmination of a desire 
expressed as early as 1879, when he wrote: “I shall some day 
buy a home .. . and be laid away in the soil I love.” 

Although the Page tomb at Old Bethesda has become a 
national and even an international shrine, it belongs especially 
to North Carolina. There is a generous sprinkling of cars 
with strange license plates among those to be found parked 
on both sides of the graceful loop that marks the end of the 
Ambassador Road, but these automobiles are predominantly 
from North Carolina communities. 

There was a time when Walter Hines Page was one of the 
most unpopular men in the state and was looked upon with 
suspicion and even hatred by North Carolinians everywhere. 
Even the common people whom he was doing his best to help 
regarded him as a traitor to the state’s proudest traditions. 
Home and farm ownership without the strangling curse of 
debt and mortgage was the economic doctrine he preached 
from his editorial chair in Raleigh as editor of the State 
Chronicle and later as editor of three of the nation’s leading 
magazines. Scientific farming modeled after the agricultural 
methods he had observed in the middle west was one of his 
hobbies, and he sought, in vain it seemed, to interest his fel- 
low North Carolinians in a change from the old methods pre- 
vailing before the Civil War. On his return to his native 
state after a long absence he found that education, even the 
most elementary kind, was largely the exclusive privilege of 
the wealthy. In vigorous editorials and provocative addresses 
he pointed out that the only satisfactory system of general 
education was that supported by public taxation ; and the prop- 
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education of other people’s children, rose up in their wrath 
and hurled epithets at his head. Against their opposition he 
preached the need for a first class state university to provide 
higher education for those qualifying for it, regardless of 
their financial condition. He made innumerable pleas for in- 
dustrial training to equip young men for commanding posi- 
tions in the fields of commerce and industry and was largely 
responsible for the founding of the North Carolina State 
College, in Raleigh, now recognized as a leader among the 
agricultural and mechanical colleges of the South. The eman- 
cipated but neglected black man, wandering aimlessly around 
in a fog of uncertainty and ignorance, appealed to him, and he 
insisted upon the opening of the doors of opportunity to white 
and black alike, a doctrine reeking with heresy in the eyes of 
those whom he called “professional Southerners.” He set 
the older generation on its ears by pointing out its mistakes. 
North Carolina, predominantly an agricultural section, was 
growing huge quantities of agricultural products and selling 
them at extremely low prices to Northern mill-owners, only 
to buy the finished goods at an exorbitant profit to the manu- 
facturers. He urged the development of the state’s natural re- 
sources of forests, waterpower, and land, which would make 
such an unfair division of the profits of industry unnecessary. 
He told the people that their political leaders were not real 
patriots but self-seeking office-holders, feeding them on the 
pap of flattery while keeping them inextricably sunk in the 
slough of ignorance and poverty. He found that large num- 
bers of the tenant class were suffering from hookworm which 
sapped their energy and left them inert and listless. 

Soon after his return to New York Page aroused addi- 
tional resentment in his home state by the publication of his 
famous “Mummy Letters,” in which he exposed conditions 
existing in North Carolina and placed the blame for them 
squarely on the shoulders of the political leaders. These letters, 
nevertheless, had the effect of stirring up the people, dissipat- 
ing their smug self-satisfaction, and paving the way for the 
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great industrial and educational revolution that has since taken 
place. 

“It isn’t the people that are wrong,” he said in one of these 
letters, which are included in Mr. Hendrick’s work. “Who 
is it then? It is the Mummies. And the Mummies have the 
directing of things. Do you want examples? If you know 
anything you can name examples yourself. Count on your 
fingers the five men who fill the highest places or have the 
greatest influence on education in North Carolina. Not one 
of them is a scholar! Count the five most influential editors 
in the State. Not one of them could earn in the great centers 
of journalism $10 a week as a reporter. Go around all the 
leading sources of power in the same way, and you will see 
what is the matter. Yet when a man tells the plain truth be- 
cause he loves North Carolina, the same fellows yell ‘Trai- 
tor’.” 

Naturally such criticism did not tend to make Page popu- 
lar. Nor did the men he criticized think any more of him 
when he spoke in Greensboro in 1897 and made his memorable 
plea for “the forgotten man.” The phrase became a rallying 
cry for his relatively few followers, but the old watch-dogs of 
entrenched power and wealth snarled at him. They knew 
that he had not exaggerated when he had painted a woeful 
picture of North Carolina and the South, a picture of wretched 
hovels, illiteracy amounting to twenty-six per cent of the adult 
white population and the practical non-existence of public 
schools. But they fought him all the more because they knew. 

“The main trouble with Page,” opined one of his less 
violent critics, “is that he is forty years ahead of his time.” 
But this critic was mistaken. He was years ahead of his 
time, itis true. But not that far ahead. For even as he spoke 
there were rumblings of discontent. Already the Duke family 
were laying the foundation for one of America’s largest indus- 
tries, which was to provide millions of dollars in taxes for 
better roads, modern school houses, and public health and 
would eventually build and endow a Southern university that 
would stand unashamed among the leading institutions of 
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higher learning inthe country. R. J. Reynolds was likewise on 
the point of making Winston-Salem an internationally famous 
city. Julian S. Carr and others of his type were soon to chal- 
lenge the supremacy of New England as a textile center. The 
Cannons, the Odells, the Holts, and the Frieses were planning 
to harness the waterpower of the Piedmont region and turn 
it into wealth and payrolls. The Sprunts were soon to make 
Wilmington an important cotton exporting city. A. B. An- 
drews and R. B. Bridgers were building railroads. Aycock, 
Alderman, and McIver were finding listening ears for their 
gospel of universal education. The State University was soon 
to attract outstanding scientists and scholars that would tend 
to make it rank with Harvard and Yale. And just a few 
years after Page was laid to rest in Old Bethesda, North 
Carolina undertook, under the management of his brother, 
Frank Page, one of the most thoroughgoing paved highway 
construction programs ever contemplated in this or any other 
country. The state legislature voted millions of dollars for 
modern public schools and teachers’ salaries. Special courts 
for the trial of delinquent boys and girls have been provided. 
Welfare offices have been created. The entire penal system 
has been overhauled. Public health work has been liberally 
supported. At Morganton, Raleigh, and Goldsboro institu- 
tions for the insane of both races have been established. State 
supported schools for the deaf and blind seek to overcome, 
in so far as a generous state can, the handicap of physical in- 
firmities. At Greensboro, where Page appealed for “the for- 
gotten man,” future teachers are prepared for their task at 
the state-supported North Carolina College for Women, while 
smaller institutions are to be found in other parts of the state. 
The State Colored Normal School, at Fayetteville, and the 
North Carolina College for Negroes, in Durham, extend an 
invitation to the colored population to enjoy the benefits of 
higher education. Boys and girls of both races receive im- 
partially kind treatment at the North Carolina Orthopedic 
Hospital,-at Gastonia. 

Yes, North Carolinians have entirely “forgiven” Page 
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for his attacks upon the ugly side of North Carolina. Long 
before he laid down his heavy burdens and came home to die 
they paid him the sincere tribute of revolutionizing their 
social, economic, and educational systems to conform to his 
suggestions. A younger generation has grown up, a genera- 
tion of forward-looking men and women who know little of 
the rancor of the past and honor him as the author of the rich 
opportunities which they now enjoy. 

Present for the funeral services in the Page Memorial 
Church in Aberdeen, and at the graveside, were distinguished 
men who knew the ambassador in his latter days of greatness. 
Messages were received from Their Majesties, the King and 
Queen of England, from President Wilson, deep in the labors 
of the Peace Conference at Paris, and other notables. But the 
throngs who filled the church and later followed the casket 
to Old Bethesda were the humble friends and neighbors, the 
sons and daughters and grandchildren of those among whom 
he was laid to rest. These relatively humble folk knew, as 
the rest of the state knew, that they were witnessing the last 
important event in the career of one of North Carolina’s most 
brilliant sons and perhaps the state’s greatest single contribu- 
tion to the worlds of letters and diplomacy. 

These people are glad that Walter Hines Page came back 
to the North Carolina Sandhills to die and now rests among 
the pines and people he loved so dearly. The stream of visitors 
to the tomb reaches flood proportions at the annual Home- 
Coming in October, but it never dries up. Standing in rever- 
ent silence one may find a tenant farmer, troubled with the bur- 
den of debt during these days of the great depression, and his 
school-age boys, whom he has brought to see the last resting 
place of the man who, in spite of scorn and ridicule and hatred, 
tried to give them a better chance in life. There may be a 
group of school teachers or bankers stealing an hour or two 
from a meeting in one of the near-by resort cities, or wealthy 
tourists spending the winter at Pinehurst or Southern Pines, 
or a group of Boy Scouts traveling by bus or hiking. There 
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one may see, in short, North Carolina coming to pay its sin- 
cere homage at Page’s tomb. 

Forward-looking men and women of North Carolina and 
the South, those like President Frank Graham of the State 
University and others who are battling valiantly against the 
tendency to make the depression an excuse for returning to 
the conditions prevailing before Page’s campaign for better 
things, are looking to his letters and papers for guidance. 
Under the stress of widespread unemployment and starvation 
prices for the products of the factory and farm upon which 
North Carolina depends for her wealth, there has been an 
insistent demand for reduced taxation; and the state officials 
have yielded to this demand by drastically cutting all appro- 
priations. Those institutions which Page largely made pos- 
sible have received the brunt of the blow. The University, 
the North Carolina State College, and other educational insti- 
tutions are carrying on as best they can, hopeful that, with the 
return of better conditions economically, they will again be 
largely unhampered by reduced budgets. 

Dr. Graham and his fellow evangelists of ample educa- 
tional opportunities for the youth of the state, and those work- 
ing for the continuance of North Carolina’s program of pub- 
lic health and the care of the aged and infirm, will probably 
find their task much easier than Page found his. They will 
not have to encounter and conquer a widespread antagonism 
toward the things they advocate, as he did. They are finding 
a press as eager as they are to continue the state’s progress as 
soon as the stress of the present financial emergency passes. 
They know that a generation of educated men and women 
will be unwilling to accept second-rate educational opportuni- 
ties for their children. 

Page pioneered in the dangerous field of giving North 
Carolina and the South a new conception of their duty to their 
citizens. His successors have him to thank for the relative 
ease of their task of carrying on the work he started. 











THE NATIONALISTIC TRADITION OF THE 
CIVIL WAR: A SOUTHERN ANALYSIS 
RICHARD H. SHRYOCK 


J E HAVE become almost smug about this greatest of 
American tragedies. It was, to be sure, a war of 
death and destruction; but also, was it not, a war of victory 
—a time suffused with “the glory of the coming of the Lord”? 
Then, if ever, right triumphed over wrong, the Union was 
saved, the slaves were freed, and those who survived lived 
more or less happily ever after. This optimistic tradition, 
ever orthodox in the best Northern circles, has long since in- 
vaded the South as well. It is true that here in North Car- 
olina our children are still taught that the South was justified 
in seceding, since “the Constitution said slavery was alright” ; 
but ‘when February comes around they will observe the rites 
of the Lincoln cult much as good little Yankees do, and by 
June will agree it was a fine thing after all that the Union 
was saved. This “after all” philosophy, which reconciles re- 
spect for Confederate sires with a reviving nationalism, is 
becoming characteristic of the New South. 

It is obvious that such a view serves those who wish, laud- 
ably enough, to complete the reconciliation of the sections, or 
those who desire to promote patriotism in general. But those 
who would wish to see this thing clearly, who believe that in 
the long run it is actually more patriotic to seek the truth than 
to indulge in propaganda, may well ponder the premises of the 
whole tradition. After all, was it so glorious a thing that the 
Union was saved by means of civil war? Or, for that matter, 
that the slaves were so freed? (The very questions seem al- 
most treasonable, do they not, so sacrosanct has our tradition 
become?) How often has an unprejudiced effort been made 
to estimate the real value of union and freedom over against 
the price paid for these in the waste of war and its aftermath? 
Yet only when this has been attempted can anyone be in a 
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position to decide whether the American people struck a fair 
bargain with fate or whether, perchance, they paid too much 
for victory. What price glory, 1861 to 1865? 

The question is no sooner raised than one senses the usual 
comment; to wit, that no such historical calculation can be 
made, since in the nature of the case it involves intangibles 
and “might-have-beens.” Some one adds, rather patroniz- 
ingly, that a discussion of such matters “will never get you 
anywhere.” Quite so, if one seeks for certitude. Yet a cal- 
culus of probabilities is not necessarily without value; at the 
least it affords one way of getting a perspective on things. As 
a matter of fact, the whole tradition under discussion is itself 
a veritable tissue of “might-have-beens.” No one has ever 
had any ground whatever for approving the preservation of 
the Union, save on the pure assumption that things might have 
been worse had it been destroyed. Nor, in the nature of the 
case, can anyone prove the truth of this assumption. It would 
seem to follow that those who maintain a tradition on a basis 
of what they consider probabilities, are hardly in a position 
to deny an analysis of probabilities to those who would ques- 
tion that tradition. 

This analysis naturally takes the form of answers to the 
two questions already suggested. First, how great a price was 
paid for union and freedom, and, second, of what value were 
these ends in themselves? If the price was great, the values 
received should have been great in proportion, else our tradi- 
tion has betrayed us. The first point to be noted here is that 
we inevitably underestimate the costs of the Civil War—at 
least present generations do so. This is partly due to the 
natural tendency to forget suffering and other unpleasant 
things in general. What was gained is still apparent and is 
therefore appreciated; what was lost is gone and therefore 
more or less forgotten. An apparent exception, in the case of 
the South, only proves the rule. Northerners, coming South 
today, are surprised to find that the costs of the struggle are 
still recalled here at times. They are likely to ascribe this to 
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narrow-mindedness in Dixie (thanking their Northern stars 
that they are not as these irreconcilables!) and easily over- 
look the fact that relatively rapid recovery in the North made 
possible there an early healing of national wounds, an early 
forgetting. 

There are other reasons for underestimating costs, besides 
the obvious tendency to forget. Current historiography prob- 
ably has much to do with it. The political and military tradi- 
tions, plus the apparent necessity for abstraction, rob his- 
torical writings of that realism which alone can convey a sense 
of the suffering involved in a great war. An historian’s 
description of the battle of Gettysburg is likely to tell of what 
occurred to Lee’s right wing, or to Longstreet’s corps, but 
rarely of what happened to the bodies of plain John Jones and 
the thousands like him. It remains for such a poet as Stephen 
Benét to convey, in John Brown’s Body, some realization of 
all the pain and heartache that was the real Civil War. It is 
in this sense that historical fact is so much less true than good 
historical fiction. The historians might, however, picture 
reality and convey a sense of the costs involved if, in describ- 
ing campaigns, they gave less space to tactics in the field and 
more to tactics in the camps and hospitals. There, after all, 
is where most of the men were lost.* 

It is also possible that the traditional treatment of the 
post-bellum South, in the general histories, is responsible for 
the distortion under discussion. The dramatic Reconstruc- 
tion era has long received due attention, but not so the dreary, 
discouraging years which followed. An entire generation had 
to struggle on under conditions of poverty which inevitably 
involved cultural as well as economic decline. Few realize 
that the taxable wealth of several large Southern states was 
greater in 1860 (mot counting slave property) than it ever 
was again until about 1900! Is it necessary to explain what 

* About eighty-five per cent of the deaths in the Union armies, during the first 


year of the war, were reported as due to disease (U. S. Sanitary Commission Doc- 
uments, No. 46, New York, 1862, pp. 5-7). 
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happened to Southern universities? Much of all this is to be 
checked off on the debit side of our national accounting. 

Another phase of Dixie’s post-bellum difficulties is now 
generally appreciated, but may be mentioned here for the sake 
of emphasis. This relates to the troubles of the Negroes. 
Freedom they did secure, but their day of jubilee all too often 
proved a day of darkness. It is unnecessary to labor this 
obvious point, but two illustrations not ordinarily stressed 
may be mentioned in passing. 

It will be recalled that in acquiring their freedom, and 
attempting to secure civil rights, the Southern Negroes were 
involved in a serious struggle with the dominant whites. This 
resulted in a sudden increase of that racial tension and prej- 
udice which had already been aroused by the abolitionist 
agitation during the decades just before the War. It is often 
assumed that such prejudice always existed to the same de- 
gree that obtains today, but historical evidence does not sub- 
stantiate this. One recalls off-hand certain things about the 
Old South which would suggest the reverse thesis; for in- 
stance, that free Negroes voted in certain Southern states 
(now rarely the case), that slave insurrections were relatively 
rare as compared with modern race riots (the chief race riots 
of ante-bellum days were in Northern cities),? that one of the 
best known academies in North Carolina was conducted by a 
Negro—and so on. These may seem isolated circumstances, 
yet the one fact that prominent Southern families sent their 
boys to a colored schoolmaster (he educated some of the 
state’s congressmen) alone indicates the existence of a rel- 
atively liberal racial attitude, since even a single instance of 
the same sort today would be unthinkable! The history of 
race feeling in this country has yet to be written, but when it 
is, the struggles of the Reconstruction era will certainly play 
an important part in the tragic story. 

A second unfortunate consequence for the Negro, growing 
out of forced emancipation, was its effect upon health and 


* See the New York Tribune, Dec. 16, 1850. 
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hygiene. Sudden freedom threatened the blacks, literally, 
with death and destruction. Mortality records preserved in 
the city of Savannah show that, from about 1820 to 1862, 
the death rate there among Negroes was invariably lower 
than that among the whites. It became higher for the first 
time in 1863; by 1866 it had become twice as great, and has 
remained substantially higher ever since. The experience of 
Savannah was no exception in this respect among Southern 
cities, nor does a study of the source of these data seem to 
detract from their significance in this connection. What is 
even more striking is the fact that Southern demographers 
had accurately predicted this tragic dénouement, on the basis 
of the difference existing between the mortality rates of slaves 
and free Negroes before 1860. Josiah Nott (best remembered 
for his early theories of the insect causation of yellow fever) 
found that these rates were so much higher among the Ne- 
groes of Northern cities than among those of the South as to 
lead to the conclusion that “freedom and climate, combined in 
Boston, are far more destructive to the Negro than slavery 
and Asiatic cholera at the South.”* That climate was less 
dangerous than freedom in this connection, moreover, he 
demonstrated by showing that in Baltimore the death rate of 
the free blacks was considerably higher than that of the slaves 
in the same city.° Such analyses were probably unknown to 
the Republican leaders who later enforced sudden emancipa- 
tion, and who thus inaugurated an era in which Nott’s im- 
plications were speedily realized. Now a period which 
brought a relatively higher (and for a time an absolutely 
higher) mortality rate for freedmen, was a tragic one for 


*'W. Duncan, Tabulated Mortality Record of the City of Savannah, 1870, p. 36. 
Rural records are rarely available, and cannot therefore be made a basis of com- 
parison in this connection. It is quite possible that rural mortality rates for 
negroes also rose about 1865, though probably not to the same degree as did the 
urban rates. 

*The Negro death rate always seems to have been relatively high in Boston 
and might well have commanded some of the spare time of abolitionists there- 
abouts. See Lemuel Shattuck, “On the Vital Statistics of Boston,” in American 
Journal of the Medical Sciences, N. S., I (1841), 371, 377. 

* “Health and Longevity in the Southern Sea Ports,” in Southern Journal of 
Medicine and Pharmacy (Charleston, S. C.), II (1847), 138. 
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them as well as for whites. Death has a way of wiping out 
gains of any sort. 

So the cost account of the national conflict becomes the 
more impressive the more one thinks about it. It is a tempta- 
tion to add statistics of one sort or another, but these are the 
very abstractions which mean little to most of us. Let it 
simply be repeated, then, that for the several reasons noted 
present generations underestimate the tragic costs of victory 
in 65. What now of the values received in return—were 
they also greater than is now generally believed? Union and 
freedom, what of them? 

It is trite to observe that nothing is more sacred in a 
nationalistic age than the nation, hence the sanctity of any 
development which preserved the Union. All this, however, 
is largely a matter of metaphysics suffused with emotion—an 
idealistic entity known as the State must be preserved! Such 
abstractions must be ignored if one is to come down to earth 
and real human interests. The American nation is doubtless 
larger and more powerful today than it would have been if 
certain Northern Republicans (who had previously blocked all 
compromise) had not decided to hold the Union together by 
force. We have today, as a result of their policy, a bigger 
state, but how a better one? 

Many will reply that no worth while Union of any sort 
could have survived, once a precedent of peaceful succession 
had been established. As a Southern Unionist once expressed 
it before the War, if separation is permitted “‘we shall soon 
become a mere parcel of pitiful republics.” Yet consider the 
facts. There is little evidence that more than seven states 
would have gone out in ’61, had Lincoln maintained a policy 
of peace (only the threat to send troops through her borders 
and to demand her aid forced North Carolina into the Con- 
federacy, somewhat as a similar threat aligned Belgium with 
the Allies in 1914). The loss of the Gulf tier of states would 
hardly have been an irreparable blow to the rest of the nation. 
Is it not questionable, moreover, to assume that other sections 
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would soon have followed them out, merely because they were 
privileged to do so? The values of the economic and political 
bonds obtaining between New England and the Middle At- 
lantic or Middle Western states were too genuine and too 
obvious to have made this likely. The advent of industrialism 
in the seaboard South (already apparent in the fifties) would 
probably have cemented similar bonds between that region and 
the North. It is a nice question, indeed, whether it has not 
been this growing economic connection and similarity (rather 
than the much heralded use of force, 1861 to 1875) which has 
actually made the South again today a real part of the Union.® 

It may be felt that single states in fits of political peevish- 
ness would have left the Union as they saw fit—once the right 
of secession was established—and that threats to do so would 
have involved the nation in perpetual turmoil. It is conceiv- 
able that a few states might have tried this, but it is unlikely 
that they would have persevered in such iniquity, the states 
bordering on the Confederate tier being possible exceptions. 
For the position of one or two states, in the Union geograph- 
ically but not of it politically, would have been an almost im- 
possible one in many ways. Rhode Island discovered this to 
her cost in 1790, when no war proved necessary to force her 
into a federation she did not wish to join. 

Suppose the worst, however ; that several border states had 
later joined the Confederacy, that the Pacific seaboard had 
erected a separate republic, and that the Middle West had 
broken with the East. Difficulties there would have been, con- 
cerning runaway slaves, tariffs, or outlets to the sea; but few 
sovereign states are exempt from the like, and various means 
to their solution less tragic than war might well have been 
found. It is obvious that each of these suggested republics 
would have been smaller and less powerful than the present 
one, but it hardly follows that they would have been less pros- 
perous or happy. It is true that they could not have played 
the role in international affairs that the Union does today, 


* Note the expression, sometimes heard in the South after 1865: “these so-called 
United States.” 
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perhaps could not have maintained the modern Monroe Doc- 
trine, but this policy has hardly proved an unmixed blessing. 
If it has kept Europeans out of the Caribbean, it has brought 
the United States in, and whether such expansion is for our 
own best interest is still an open question. On the whole, 
recent years have certainly demonstrated that size and power 
are no protection, in themselves, against war, poverty, or the 
other major causes of human misery. 

Several historical illustrations occur to one in this connec- 
tion, which while they are not complete analogies are at least 
suggestive. There was once a sort of indirect union between 
certain Canadian and the other “continental” colonies. Try 
to tell Canadians from the older provinces that their future 
was ruined when, in 1783, this union with the colonies south- 
ward was severed! Or, again, try to tell the people of Norway 
and Sweden that all is lost with them because the former 
seceded from the latter some years ago, and Sweden had the 
rare good sense to let her go in peace! 

If one admits the uncertainty of the gains ascribed to the 
preservation of the American Union, there remains the claim 
that the Civil War made possible emancipation, and freed the 
whole nation from the curse of slavery. Here there probably 
were values more real than the political ones already discussed. 
The abolitionists always claimed, it will be remembered, that 
the real “cause” in the War was freedom rather than union, 
while Lincoln and the Republicans insisted that freedom was 
incidental to the Union. The latter view is the more popular 
today for obvious reasons, and this results in praise for Lin- 
coln and scorn for Greeley in connection with their famous 
exchange on this issue. Yet one need not be blind to the short- 
comings of the abolitionists to realize, in the light of the pre- 
ceding analysis, that they may have been relatively correct on 
this point; to wit, that freedom was more important to man- 
kind than the preservation of the Union. Few would question 
today that it has been better in the long run, for all concerned, 
that the Negro has been a free man rather than a slave. 
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It is to be remembered, however, that the manner of eman- 
cipation was such as to involve widespread suffering and con- 
fusion. It is indeed difficult to conceive of a more objection- 
able means of bringing about a desirable end than sudden 
abolition, backed by force and without compensation, in the 
midst of war. So obvious would this seem that it is hardly 
necessary to repeat here all the consequences it entailed. 
There was, really, only one justifiable excuse for forced aboli- 
tion (apart from military motives) and this was the assump- 
tion that there was no other way in which emancipation could 
have been brought about at all. Yet here again a brief his- 
torical analysis will indicate that the traditional “might-have- 
beens” are of a most uncertain nature. 

It is true that Southern masters would not have accepted 
compensation in lieu of slavery in 1860, nor indeed any scheme 
of gradual emancipation. This was obviously not a normal 
time, when social change or reform could receive normal con- 
sideration. The bitterness of abolitionist onslaughts had long 
inclined most Southerners to “lean over backward” in defend- 
ing their institution against any criticism or change what- 
soever. It does not necessarily follow that such an attitude 
would have been maintained, had secession given the South 
some protection from political interference. It is suggestive 
that serious questions about slavery were raised in the South, 
even in the face of abolitionist denunciation—witness Helper 
and his kind. It is even more suggestive, and not so generally 
realized, that such questions were raised among thoughtful 
planters and professional men, as well as by the poorer whites. 
True, one still finds able Northern historians stating categor- 
ically that all open criticism of slavery was suppressed in the 
ante-bellum South,’ but this is a decided exaggeration. It is 
true that there was an increasing tendency to limit or even 
suppress open criticism of slavery in the South, between 1830 
and 1860—a tendency for which Northern fanatics as well as 


* E.g., S. E. Morison, The Oxford History of the United States, II. 21. 
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Southern reactionaries must take some blame.* The degree 
to which there was such suppression, however, varied with 
time, place, and the character and source of the criticisms. In 
general, it is safe to say that criticism which was moderate in 
tone, and directed towards the economic rather than the moral 
aspects of the institution, was often permitted even in times of 
intense feeling on the subject. 

Here, for instance, is what an Alabama contributor to the 
Columbus (Georgia) Times had to say on this “forbidden” 
topic in 1849: “The South has the germ of a special and un- 
known anti-slavery party,” including not only “those who 
regard the slave as a rival in production,” but also “those who 
are wearied out with the struggle of unproductive labors .. . 
and those who desire more populous white communities for 
the purposes of trade and education. This combination of 
opinion against slavery has prodigiously increased within a 
few years and is now increasing at a rapid rate.’””® 

This critic may have been too optimistic, but at least his 
comment was published, and in a fire-eating, secessionist 
paper at that! Other examples of open criticism among the 
upper classes may easily be found. The editor of the chief 
paper in Georgia admitted, at a time of intense pro-slavery 
feeling in 1850, that the South had not yet demonstrated that 
slave labor was consistent with either economic or cultural 
progress.*® An influential neighboring editor granted with- 
out argument, at the same time, that slave labor was more 
expensive than free labor.** The first writer concluded his 
comment with the striking statement that “the whole matter” 


* Clement Eaton, “The Freedom of the Press in the Upper South,” Mississipps 
Valley Historical Review XVIII (March, 1932), 479-499, gives an interesting ac- 
count of this story for the Upper South; but he is incorrect in the implication that 
there was not a similar struggle for a free press in the Lower South. 

°c olumbus Times, Jan. 23, 1849. 

* Augusta Chronicle, May 17, 1849. The Chronicle had the largest circulation 
of any newspaper in Georgia at the time, and as it was a Whig paper, probably 
circulated largely among the propertied classes. See A. C. Cole, Whig Party in 
the South, passim. On circulation figures, consult J. C. G. Kennedy, “Catalogue 
of newspapers ... ,” appendix to John Livingston, Law Register for 1852. 

* Savannah Georgian, May 11, 1849. 
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of the maintenance of slavery “will turn in the end on the 
pivot of dollars and cents.” 

There were prophets in this period, both North and South, 
who forsaw the failure and the consequent elimination of 
slavery for these economic reasons. A Philadelphian, writing 
to a South Carolinian several years before the War, sounded a 
warning which unfortunately was little heeded but which is 
worthy of emphasis in this connection. “Throughout the 
world,” he wrote, “abolition has come naturally when... 
the price of slave labor [became] high and unprofitable. The 
slave in the United States is now passing toward freedom by 
the natural road and any interference . . . will hinder this 
process.” Is it not quite possible that sudden emancipation, 
and all the disorder and suffering it entailed, did indeed 
“hinder” what would otherwise have come as a very gradual 
and moderate process in the course of the next three or four 
generations? The detailed historical argument to this effect, 
involving as it does a discussion of the decadence of slavery in 
the Upper South,” the difficulty of adapting slave labor to 
manufacturing, and other factors, need not be repeated, but it 
would certainly indicate that other roads than war were open 
to emancipation in 1860. 

The purport of this whole matter is that a vast, a literally 
inestimable price was paid in war and reconstruction for 
values of a decidedly uncertain nature. War was the worst 
possible solution—if it can be called a solution at all—for the 
sectional issue. This is not sentimentality but a matter of 
cold calculation; it is those who thrill over Platonic abstrac- 
tions like Union and Freedom who are the real sentimentalists. 
It is this tragic bad bargain with fate, this payment of so much 
for so little, that nationalism cherishes as our tradition of 
triumph! 


* Published in the Washington Republic, June 17, 1850. An editor of the 
Cleveland Plain Dealer held a similar opinion of the whole matter (see the issue 
fot December 25, 1850), and this general point of view was fairly common among 
conservative Southern idealists down to the period of the War. 

* Both economists and historians, of course, have often pointed out that slavery 
is profitable only in new, undeveloped countries. 
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One should not, in concluding this analysis of a tradition, 
entirely forget one other factor which has promoted it. Some- 
thing has been said of the sentimentalism of nationalists; 
something should be said in like manner of the sentimentalism 
of optimists. The great majority of those who think at all 
naturally desire that their thought should lead to ultimately 
optimistic conclusions. Applied to history, this means that 
most people like to feel that things turn out for the best “in 
the long run.” An optimistic philosophy of history is thus an 
essential part of most men’s general outlook on life—whether 
they recognize it as such or not. It is small wonder, then, that 
when men look back on some tragedy like the Civil War, they 
strive to interpret it as a blessing in disguise, an ultimate 
triumph—even as they try to interpret all phases of the 
world’s evil. Such interpretations inevitably sanction what- 
ever outcomes actually occurred, and therefore lend popular 
support to the supposedly unpopular doctrine that whatever is 
(or has been) is right. 

We may therefore thank our natural optimism, as well as 
our growing nationalism, for the tradition of the War Be- 
tween the States. Would it not be more intelligent to face the 
possibility that at times all things work for the worst, even 
for them that love the Union? 
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A NOTABLE LIFE 


Tue Lire or JosepH CHAMBERLAIN. By J. L. Garvin. Volume I, 1836-1885, 
Chamberlain and Democracy. New York and London: Macmillan, 1932. Pp. 
xiv, 624. 

Perhaps no better author could have been selected for the author- 
ized life of Joseph Chamberlain than Mr. Garvin: His talent as a re- 
porter is useful, and he has restrained more than might have been 
anticipated the facility in writing “leaders” which attracts his regular 
Sunday morning audience. Admirably fitted to interpret sympathetic- 
ally Chamberlain’s career after the break with Gladstone, he has had 
obvious difficulties with the earlier phases of the subject. On the 
whole, he has succeeded remarkably well. He has not eliminated all 
of the surplus verbiage which helps him to fill his weekly space in the 
Observer, but the young Chamberlain emerges as a dynamic person- 
ality, whether as a merchandiser of screws, the first citizen of Bir- 
mingham, or actor on the larger stage of national politics. The author 
insists upon the dramatic qualities in his subject ; the reader senses them 
at times, but would prefer to have them more revealed in the action 
narrated and to be reminded of them less. 

A journalist rather than an historian, a student of current politics 
rather than of political changes in time, Mr. Garvin does not elaborate 
as much as perhaps he ought the coincidence that made Chamberlain’s 
career in national politics possible. Previous to the extension of the 
suffrage in 1867 a youth with his background, if such could be imag- 
ined, would have found the road to power less easy. After that change 
Chamberlain had to struggle for his place among the seats of the 
mighty. He was among the first of a new type among members of 
the British ruling class. In another sense, of course, he was not a type 
at all, but a personality unique in his own or any other day. 

His life needed to be written. The family have done well to give 
Mr. Garvin access to the papers. The first volume makes a reader 
curious about British politics in the last generation anxious for the 
others to come. 

W. T. Laprabe. 
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THE HISTORY OF JOURNALISM 
Tue Lire ann Writincs or HucH Henry Brackenrivce. By Claude Milton 

Newlin. Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1932. Pp. vii, 328. 

A History or Newspapers IN THE District or Marne, 1785-1820. By Frederick 

Gardiner Fassett, Jr. Orono, Maine: University of Maine Press, 1932. Pp. 242. 

It is ungracious to quarrel with those who undertake to do neglected 
work even though they do it ill. Both of these books are in a sense 
intended as contributions to the history of journalism. Both suffer 
from the assumption that the history of journalism is a phase of liter- 
ary history implied in the inspiration of these two monographs by de- 
partments of English literature. 

Dr. Newlin, as the title of his book indicates, adopts the biograph- 
ical method, giving attention to other aspects of the life of a man who 
was a politician and judge as well as a journalist. Mr. Fassett aspires 
to do little more than give the annals of the newspapers in Maine in 
the period indicated. His short chapter on the “Press and Politics” 
reveals little appreciation of the function of the press in the political 
controversies of the time. Whatever their value to the historian of 
literature, these two monographs are chiefly useful to students of polit- 
ical and social history for the information they contain which the 
authors have made more accessible. 

W. T. Laprape. 


GOVERNOR SPOTSWOOD 


ALEXANDER SPoTswoop, GOVERNOR OF CoLoNIAL VircINniA, 1710-1722. By Leonidas 
Dodson. Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 1932. Pp. x, 323. 
The author of this book has studied seriously the early history of 

Virginia and the life of Alexander Spotswood. Unfortunately he has 

written neither a history nor a biography ; his monograph is chiefly use- 

ful for the information it contains, which the reader extracts with more 
labor and pains than he relishes. The first two chapters treat of Spots- 
wood’s birth and of his life before he became Lieutenant Governor of 

Virginia. The next ten chapter headings indicate a history rather than 

a biography. They are: Carolina, The Commerce of Virginia, Indian 

Relations, The People Oppose, The Land System, Governor and Coun- 

cil, The Church, Defense on Land and Sea, The West, Reconciliation 

and Devolution. The last chapter, The Planter, deals with Spotswood 
again. From these ten topical monographs, covering for the most part 
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the same period in time, it is difficult to obtain a coherent impression of 
a man’s career. This organization is certainly ill adapted to biography ; 
it is doubtful whether it is suitable for history. These ten aspects of 
the life of the time were not unrelated, whether we consider Spotswood 
as man or governor. 

W. T. LaprRande. 


BURLESQUE IN ITS MOST GLORIOUS ERA 


EncGLisH Burtesgue Poetry 1700-1750. By Richmond P. Bond. Harvard Studies 

in English, Vol. VI. Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1932. Pp. xi, 483. 

In his introductory chapter Professor Bond grapples with the prob- 
lem of definitions. Burlesque is a generic term for “the use or imita- 
tion of serious matter or manner, made amusing by the creation of an 
incongruity between style and subject.” This is divisible into two sorts, 
high and low, and embraces the sub-forms of travesty, parody, mock- 
heroic, and what, for lack of a better name, he calls Hudibrastic. “The 
low burlesque places the subject above the style and consists of the 
travesty and the Hudibrastic, with the distinction between the two spe- 
cies that of degree of closeness of imitation; the high burlesque fixes 
the style above the subject and consists of the parody and the mock 
poem, with the same distinction of degree. Parody and travesty have 
in common closeness of satirical representation, mock-heroic and Hudi- 
brastic lack of closeness, parody and mock-heroic elevation of a trifling 
subject in a higher style, travesty and Hudibrastic degradation of a 
serious subject in a lower style; parody is not connected with the Hudi- 
brastic, nor travesty with the mock-heroic, except in the sharing of the 
general burlesque incongruity.” 

The second chapter reviews the various expressions of critical opin- 
ion and theory of burlesque throughout the eighteexth century. Then 
follows a chapter on The Rape of the Lock and another on John Phil- 
ips’ The Splendid Shilling, Gay’s The Shepherd’s Week, Carey’s (if it 
is his) ridicule of Ambrose Philips in Namby-Pamby, Pope’s Dunciad, 
Isaac Browne’s parodies called A Pipe of Tobacco, and Shenstone’s 
Spenserian parody The School-Mistress; then two chapters on The 
Travesty and the Hudibrastic, and The Mock-Heroic and the Parody; 
and finally a chapter on some English renderings of foreign burlesques. 
These chapters are mainly descriptive and critical; by implication and 
by incidental reference they cover a much larger field than the first half 
of the eighteenth century, and reveal the wide range of Professor 
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Bond’s reading and the acuteness of his scholarship. The short conclud- 
ing chapter of Part I-Part II is devoted to an analytical and bibliograph- 
ical Register of 211 burlesque poems, happily separated from the crit- 
ical portion of the work—attempts to “place” these burlesques against 
their eighteenth-century background. Under the Merry Monarch the 
Comic Spirit had found abundant expression on the stage; in the more 
decorous days of Mary and Anne comedy went sentimental and satire 
turned to the narrower forms of burlesque, suited to an increased refine- 
ment and a less vigorous creative power. Professor Bond well calls the 
movement a “comic interlude.” His further generalization, however, 
may require scrutiny and reservation: “The first fifty years of the 
eighteenth century made burlesque and were made by it. . . . Indeed, 
the qualities of the day would naturally forward such a movement; 
there was hardly a type of writing more thoroughly characteristic.” 
For the age of Addison, Defoe, and Swift, of Clarendon and Berkeley, 
of Thomas and Young was not altogether characterized by the bur- 
lesque spirit. Yet Professor Bond has fully justified his claim (in the 
Preface) that “A large number of pertinent poems have been brought 
together, the attitude of the eighteenth century itself has been recorded, 
the types of burlesque have been distinguished, the masterpieces have 
received due consideration, the foreign influence has been noted—all 
with the view of drawing a full-length portrait of an instructive and 
interesting type of poetry in its most glorious.era.” 


Pauty F, Baum. 


UTOPIA 


Tourtnc Utopra, THE REALM or Constructive HuMANisM. By Frances Theresa 
Russell. New York: Lincoln McVeagh, Dial Press, Inc., 1932. Pp. 317. 
This day of shattered illusions and abandoned formulae of business 

and of government has increased the inclination of impatient young 

reformers to dream of Utopias. If several Ph.D. candidates were put 
to work at tabulating the attitudes of the present inhabitants of the 
world, they would probably find approximately the following results: 


1. Those who live in the present without inquiry as to how or why or whither 


except as they believe in the heaven of the theologians...............++- 80% 
2. Those who are unhappy with present conditions but resolved that they can do 
nothing about them except to protest incoherently and occasionally....... 10% 


3. Those who control the present order and are resolved to preserve it...... 5% 
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4. Those who specialize in indicting the present order, demand its destruction, and 
are amazed that all the world does not join them, in view of the comprehen- 
siveness and logical conclusiveness of their indictment..........-...se0+s 1% 


5. Those who have arrived at a balance of understanding which makes them 
appreciate the values of the present order; which at the same time makes 
them understand the validity of the indictments, and which, finally, persuades 
them to work with the materials at hand to reconstruct gradually, as the 
limitations of intelligence and the conflicting interests of man make such re- 
ID Mii 60 bons nnn sind os0cesccds vcacpansansapaiabatnea 3% 


6. Those who having progressed -through several of these stages are so dis- 
gusted with the generally prevailing inertia and so impatient for change that 
they look across the swamps and quagmires of present-day conditions to a 
vision of beauty and perfection beyond........ccccccccccccceccevcccccecs 1% 


A further analysis of the original data collected by these Ph.D. 
candidates would probably reveal that many persons while properly 
classified in one group or the other, reflect a variety of attitudes, each 
one combining something of protest, something of indictment and of 
cynicism, but each one a desire to preserve something in the present 
order, and each a dream of perfection as well. 

Experiments with the exponents of even the most drastic changes 
would probably reveal an acceptance of a surprisingly large part of the 
existing order. And finally, our researches would probably show a 
shifting of attitudes or of emphasis upon particular attitudes in the 
minds of many from day to day or from mood to mood. 

To the person who is interested in exploring the possibilities of 
utopian thinking, Mrs. Russell’s fascinating exegesis will provide a 
fruitful approach. Superficially and generally speaking we marvel at 
the number of mental phantasies which our passionate pilgrims and 
satiric satyrs have put into print. Most of us have journeyed to More’s 
Utopia, to Butler’s Erehwon, and perhaps to one or more other Utopias. 
The loyalty of those who take their philosophy ready made from Shaw 
and Wells has acquainted them with such disquisitions as Back to 
Methuselah and Men Like God. But who would have guessed that 
more than two hundred and fifty utopian dreams have been not merely 
dreamed but actually materialized in print. 

For our convenience Mrs. Russell has analyzed her material in 
terms of government, education, occupation, recreation, beauty and art, 
religion and morality, and domesticity. For the convenience of the 
more serious student, she has prepared classified lists of titles, indi- 
cating in each case whether the treatment is historical and critical in 
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character, or satiric, or perhaps merely casually or incidentally utopistic 
in character. 

The author contributes one chapter of approximately thirty pages to 
Edward Bellamy’s Looking Backward and to the numerous books 
which were written in protest and in attempted refutation of the doc- 
trines expounded by him. Another chapter is devoted to the “worlds” of 
the prolific Mr. H. G. Wells. Brief summaries are given of the impor- 
tant points of a number of the books listed. That Mrs. Russell’s book is 
strictly up to the minute is evidenced by the fact that even Aldous Hux- 
ley’s brilliant satire Brave New World is generously summarized. 

The book has one very dangerous element, namely that it suggests 
so many intriguing avenues of exploration, that those who have assigned 
reading to do or who, voluntarily or otherwise, have committed them- 
selves to an acquaintance with the literature of a particular field, may 
find themselves drawn away into a new field of reading, highly pro- 
vocative and distracting in character. 

Justin MiILcer. 


SURVEYS OF AMERICAN LITERATURE 


American Literature 1880-1930. By A. C. Ward. New York: Lincoln Mac- 
Veagh, The Dial Press, 1932. $2.50. 


AMERICAN LITERATURE AND Cutture. By Grant C. Knight. New York: Ray 

Long and Richard R. Smith, Inc., 1932. $3.00. 

Regarding European culture as “the incubus” which American 
writers have had to overpower, and choosing Cooper, Poe, and Melville 
as pioneers toward “liberation,” Mr. Ward presents Walt Whitman, 
Emily Dickinson, and Mark Twain as three authentic voices of Amer- 
ica. Staggered by the apparition of Henry James, whom not even the 
“modern” sophisticated critic can lightly brush aside, he marks a period 
of “relapse” in our literary history, tucks William Dean Howells into 
it, hastily sketches an era of “transition,” and then proceeds in the 
major portion of his work to discuss the offerings of the twentieth 
century. : 

Obviously, the book is the product of contemporary journalistic 
conventions and prejudices, for if it is once assumed that Whitman and 
Emily Dickinson are really authentic portrayers of the American spirit, 
their god-father, Emerson, would have to be reckoned with. But there 
is no need to call attention to the fact that a man writing a book of 
“modern” criticism is bound to make his selections according to the 
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present journalistic popularity of the writers whom he wishes to discuss. 
To demand fact or scholarly interpretation from Mr. Ward is to ask 
the Sphynx to sneeze. 

The chief value of the volume lies in its embodiment of the inter- 
ests and conventions of contemporary journalism as it reacts to the 
subject of American letters. A secondary value—and one that cannot 
lightly -be disregarded—is the product of its author’s critical remarks, 
which often indicate a keenness of insight and a gift for trenchant ex- 
pression highly unusual. It is to be regretted that Mr. Ward’s talent 
should be made nugatory by his failure to read more industriously the 
material upon which the validity of his criticism depends. The best we 
get from him is an occasional high-light from the bowl of reality. 

Mr. Knight’s volume, despite its title, has very little to say about 
our national culture—its chief purpose being a lucid presentation of the 
more obvious facts connected with the literary careers of such Amer- 
ican writers as a student in a survey course is apt to encounter. The 
book is divided into three parts, which consider in turn: “The Liter- 
ature of Colonization,” “The Literature of Romanticism,” and “The 
Literature of Realism.” 

Frequently, critical remarks are injected which attempt to put a foot 
in two directions, the sober, scholarly one and the more brilliant jour- 
nalistic one. As.a consequence there is often a contradiction in points 
of view which may prove beneficial to readers who need a mental 
catalytic. The facts set forth in the volume are much more reliable 
than those in rival books with a similar purpose, and the critical dis- 
cussions of the novelists—particularly of James Lane Allen—are based 
upon a sound knowledge of the chief works concerned. Altogether, 
Mr. Knight’s study offers the best available short guide to the study of 
our national literature, fairly sound—and lively. 

CLARENCE GOHDES. 


A DISTINGUISHED VIRGINIAN 


Tue Lire oF JoHN Taytor: The Story of a Brilliant Leader in the Early Vir- 
ginia State Rights School. By Henry H. Simms. Richmond, Virginia: The 
William Byrd Press, Inc., 1932. Pp. 234. 


There has long been a need for a critical study of the life and writ- 
ings of John Taylor of Caroline County, Virginia. That there has not 
been such a study until recently no doubt results from the difficulties 
to be encountered, not the least of which is the unhappy and prolix 
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style of writing used by Taylor. Another obstacle is the difficulty of 
securing the necessary material for a comprehensive biography of this 
interesting Virginian. Any appraisal of Mr. Simms’s work should take 
these factors into consideration; and when that is done, to review his 
work is, with minor exceptions, to commend it. 

Some of the more interesting periods of Taylor’s life are shown in 
connection with his service in the Virginia legislature; his career as a 
lawyer before the Virginia bar where at times he crossed swords with 
John Marshall and occasionally came off the victor; the part he played 
as a Jeffersonian leader; his service in the United States Senate; his 
strong predilection for agriculture; and his intense antipathy for cen- 
tralization of governmental powers. 

The careful reader will wish for support of the statement that “in 
this work [Tyranny Unmasked] . .. Taylor makes probably the most 
powerful and comprehensive attack upon the protective tariff system 
that can be found in American history” (p. 191). Although Mr. Simms 
has lessened the force of his statement with the word “probably,” his 
observation must mean that Taylor’s treatment of the tariff question 
contained a fairly good analysis of the economic effects of tariffs. Yet 
it is open to question whether Taylor understood some of the most 
fundamental consequences of tariffs. For example, he assumed that a 
tariff will at the same time exclude foreign-made goods and increase 
the price of similar domestic-made goods by an amount equal to the 
duty (Arator, 1814 Edition, p. 31). Obviously, this is a false assump- 
tion. Nor does it necessarily follow, as Taylor contends at the page 
cited and throughout all his writings, that a tariff will always increase 
the price of similar domestic-made goods. 

It is also a matter of regret, since “Taylor was generally regarded 
as the greatest agricultural leader of his day” (p. 148) and his. writings 
on agriculture were commended by Edmund Ruffin (p. 149), that a 
more critical treatment of Taylor’s ideas has not been given. This at- 
tains some degree of importance since Ruffin later realized the errors 
contained in Taylor’s treatment of soil fertility and denounced Taylor’s 
methods of farming. 

Aside from these and similar weak spots, the work is a commend- 
able one, the value of which is considerably augmented by excellent 
documentation, a full bibliography, and an adequate index. 

O. A. DuNLApP. 
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A NEW HAWTHORNE 


Tue American Nortesooxs, by Nathaniel Hawthorne, based upon the original 
manuscripts in the Pierpont Morgan Library and edited by Randall Stewart. 
New Haven, Conn.: The Yale University Press, 1932, 

A little preoccupation with research in any field is likely to lead one 
to the conclusion that an enormous amount of time and energy is ex- 
pended upon subjects of little importance. Too often the investigator, 
especially if he is a candidate for the Ph.D. degree, lacks the knowledge 
and the imagination which will enable him to select the problem which 
will best repay him for his labor. A noteworthy exception is Professor 
Randall Stewart’s edition of Hawthorne’s American Notebooks. From 
it emerges something like a new Hawthorne. 

In The Ordeal of Mark Twain Van Wyck Brooks, commenting 
upon the shortcomings of Olivia Clemens as an author’s wife, expressed 
the wish that Mark Twain might have found his wife as intelligent and 
helpful a partner as Mrs. Hawthorne. Mr. Brooks’s choice of Sophia 
Hawthorne as an example was unfortunate, for Mrs. Hawthorne re- 
vised her husband’s journal to the point of actually misrepresenting 
the man. Hawthorne’s diary was a plain, unvarnished record of his 
observations, kept for possible use in his writings. The journals, says 
Professor Stewart, “were primarily a literary storehouse; they were 
to be reperused in the search for materials.” Mrs. Hawthorne could 
not bear the thought of giving the journals to the public in their original 
form; and yet she wanted to publish them. She even refused to allow 
her husband’s friend, James Russell Lowell, the free use of them in 
his projected biography of Hawthorne, with the natural result that 
Lowell gave up the task which he was of all Hawthorne’s friends best 
fitted to do. When Mrs. Hawthorne did finally publish the journals 
herself, she altered and suppressed as she pleased. She even crossed 
out passages in the manuscript itself. She altered Hawthorne’s gram- 
mar; she revised or omitted entirely innocent references to sex; she 
substituted “elegant” for simple phrases; she omitted passages express- 
ing unconventional religious opinions; and she altered passages which 
revealed “Hawthorne’s fondness for low company or. . . his intimacy 
with quite ordinary people.” Her taste was Victorian in the worst 
sense of the word; and so she dressed up his journals as she would 
have groomed the man himself for appearance in society. Her altera- 
tions are so numerous that it seems strange that no scholar has hitherto 
noted the difference in style between the American Notebooks and the 
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books which Hawthorne himself saw through the press. Professor 
Stewart’s notes are, more than at first appears, a mine of valuable 
materials. Wherever possible, he has gone to the originals of the many 
letters from which he quotes. His introduction—one of the best pieces 
of Hawthorne criticism—throws light upon Hawthorne’s use of his 
sources, the development of his characters, and his use of recurrent 
themes. 
Jay B. Huspett. 


A FRENCH VIEW OF THE SOUTH 


Sup. By Pierre De Lanux. Paris: Librairie Plon. 8, rue Garanciére (Vle.), 

1933. Pp. 278. Illustrated. 15 fr. 

The task of M. De Lanux was to interpret an important phase of 
American history not hitherto well understood, generally, by his coun- 
trymen. That he has succeeded in making it thoroughly interesting is 
evident in the fact that this history of the Southern Confederacy has 
gone quickly through numerous editions; and that his book is histor- 
ically sound doubtless will be readily granted by those American his- 
torians who have the pleasure of reading it. 

As a result of his investigations, the author has reached the con- 
clusion that the present industrial depression will work vast economic 
and social changes in which the South will take a leading part. He is 
even more certain of the part the South will play in cultural lines, and 
he makes the flattering, if perhaps too sweepingly optimistic, prediction 
that this influence will spread over the entire country with highly 
beneficial effect. To put it crudely: that the South will “tone up” those 
regions which all good Europeans consider soulless—the frenzied, 
mechanized land of gratte-ciel and gangster. 

The book begins with the early history of Virginia and the Car- 
olinas, presented in a charming and thoroughly sympathetic manner. 
Subsequent divisions deal realistically with Secession, the War, and the 
ruin of a defeated people, made utterly crushing by Reconstruction. 
After serious and careful attention to the new era, he closes with a 
chapter foreseeing a renaissance of art, letters, and social science. With 
him, let us say: Espérons-nous! But has he not taken too seriously 
the manifesto of the Young Confederates, Messrs. John Crowe Ran- 
som, Stark Young, Allen Tate, et al, authors of J’ll Take My Stand? 
Count Keyserling, G. K. Chesterton, the late John Galsworthy, to cite 
only a few outstanding examples, all have found much to praise; have 
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their conclusions, like those of M. De Lanux, been too flattering? Some 
of us have rather felt, despite the excellent work of writers such as 
Ellen Glasgow, DuBose Heyward, William Faulkner, and Paul Green, 
the courage and ability of certain Southern journalists, and the splendid 
progress, in some quarters, of education and government administra- 
tion, that there have been goings-on in Alabama, Mississippi, and other 
lynch-law regions (not forgetting the barbarous Eastern Shore of the 
otherwise highly civilized state of Maryland) which more than counter- 
balances the scale. Some of us, also, looking apprehensively (during the 
radio-fairytale days of the Hoover delusion) at the frantic attempt of 
many pleasant Southern towns to become as big as Detroit and as 
filthy as Pittsburgh, have wondered if the South, as a region, really 
cared to retain anything of its better traditions. Again with M. De 
Lanux, Espérons-nous! 

At any rate, Sud is a fine book, not the least part of its quality 
being a chapter in which the author, in an imaginary interview with 
Thomas Jefferson on the latter’s estate, lets the great Virginian speak 
again (the quotations being taken from Jefferson’s published letters 
and speeches) those beautiful words about Liberty (in the abstract), 
to which every well-bred Frenchman of the present republican Empire, 
pays lip service. In writing of the old slave days, M. De Lanux brings 
his subject to his readers with really superb skill. He even manages to 
suggest the Negro dialect by translating snatches of songs into the 
Martinique patois. The character of Lee and Jackson, and the dashing 
exploits of Stuart, Hampton, and, quite naturally, Beauregard, have 
evoked the sincerest enthusiasm, an enthusiasm keenly communicated to 
readers, who find the debonair “Jeb” singing: 

Vieux Joe Hooker, vas-tu sortir de la brousse? 
and— 
Si tu veux du plaisir, viens dans la cavalerie! 

The book is amply documented with good photographs and repro- 
duction of prints, contains a first-rate bibliography, adequate notes for 
the guidance of French readers, and maps. It is eminently worthy of 
an American translation. 

R. P, Harriss. 





